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Introduction 


Paul Robert Gilbert, Clea Bourne, Max Haiven and 
Johnna Montgomerie 


Race, finance and inequality: enduring legacies 


We live in a colonial global economy. It is of course true that many 
territories which were conquered, annexed and settled during the 
expansion of European empires formally gained their independence 
during the twentieth century.' Settler colonialism, however, clearly 
persists in Britain’s former ‘white dominions’ of Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand, as well as in Israel/Palestine.* As you might imagine, 
the colonial world did not disappear overnight for the citizens of 
newly independent former colonies. On the level of crude imperial’ 
relations of exploitation and extraction, much appeared to stay the 
same. Ghanaian independence leader Kwame Nkrumah (1965) wrote 
in his book Neo-colonialism that African industrialization had been 
frustrated because of the extraction of Africa’s mineral resources for 
Western benefit. More than half a century later, the Tricontinental 
Institute and Third World Network-Africa observed similar patterns 
of economic exploitation. Only 1.7% of global returns from Ghana’s 
gold remain in Ghana’s domestic economy, the majority flows out to 
shareholders of British, American, Canadian and Australian mining 
companies. Many see this as effective neo- or re-colonization of 
many African territories, resulting in de-industrialization (Tanoh 
2019). Sovereign debts incurred by African governments to pursue 
development are the basis for a continued source of pressure by 
the World Bank to use meagre taxes and royalties from mining 
companies to service their sovereign debt, rather than using that 
mineral wealth for the kinds of national development envisioned 
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by independence leaders (see also Styve, Chapter 21 and Schubert, 
Chapter 11). 

The colonial global economy and its effects are not only found 
in formerly colonized territories. There are intimate connections 
between the extraction of wealth and production of poverty and 
inequality in former colonies, and the accumulation of wealth and 
even the birth of modern welfare states in the former ‘metropoles’ 
or parent states of European empires (Bhambra 2020; Hancox 
2021). To stick with the example of Nkrumah and Ghana, upon 
independence, Nkrumah discovered that the Crown Agents, the 
quasi-governmental office responsible for managing Britain’s colonial 
finances, had been pressured into investing the foreign currency 
that Ghana (and other colonies) earned from their raw material 
exports into long-term UK government bonds (Landricina 2020). 
That is, Britain had borrowed at very favourable rates from Ghana. 
What little Ghana had earned through its exports (much of which 
went to the European financiers documented by Nkrumah in his 
Neo-colonialism) ended up financing Britain’s post-Second World 
War reconstruction, rather than development in the colonies, well 
into the 1970s.* 

And, as we shall see, the relations of colonialism and coloniality 
have also come to shape the patterns of economic wealth and poverty, 
the labour market and the broader political realm in colonizing 
countries like the UK and the US, where today race and racism 
continue to drastically shape people’s lives and the fate of nations. 

The development of Europe at the expense of its colonies and 
those enslaved by colonizers has been a central concern of the radical 
Caribbean scholars Walter Rodney and Eric Williams. There have 
even been attempts to put a monetary value on the wealth stolen 
and extracted from slave labour in the Caribbean, as well as the 
trauma caused by enslavement. One estimate in 2005 was of £7.5 
trillion or three times the UK’s 2005 gross domestic product (GDP) 
(Beckles 2007). Such monetary reckonings can never fully account 
for the harm and injustice resulting from the transatlantic slave 
trade. There is also a risk that critics will focus their energies on 
quibbling over ‘getting the numbers right’, at the expense of recogniz- 
ing and responding to the intergenerational harms and inequalities 
that can be found at the centre of our colonial global economy. 
Still, such estimates are a powerful reminder of the scale that genuinely 
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reparative relations between former colonies and former colonizers 
will require. And, turning back again to the metropole, we can 
observe through the work of economic historians how central wealth 
derived from slavery (whether directly through trafficking in enslaved 
persons, being ‘compensated’ for the ‘loss’ of slave property upon 
abolition, or in profiting from slave labour in the sugar and cotton 
trades) has been to the establishment of British infrastructure and 
institutions. In terms of ‘public’ infrastructure, the payment of 
compensation to British slave owners coincided with the 1830s 
railway boom, and on some lines at least 10% of railway investors 
were slave owners; in the private sphere, two of the biggest audit 
and consultancy firms in the UK were founded by families (Deloitte 
and Waterhouse — now part of PWC) who acquired their wealth 
from slave ownership and investing in slavery (Draper 2014). The 
metropoles, as much as the former colonies, are inextricably part 
and parcel of the colonial global economy. 


Accounting for, and giving an account of, injustice 


This book has been produced during a period in which a resurgent 
passion for furthering the decolonization of universities, museums 
and media institutions is not only accompanied by the watering 
down and appropriation of anti- and decolonial agendas, but met 
by a ‘recolonial’ backlash in a number of former metropoles.’ In 
Britain, historical narratives which incorporate ‘unpalatable elements 
of the national story’ have been seen as morally threatening and 
challenging to redemptive visions of Empire (Fowler 2020). More 
subtle attempts to leave colonialism in the past have been made 
even by critical scholars famed for their opposition to neoliberalism. 
David Harvey has argued that ‘historical draining of wealth from 
East to West for more than two centuries has, for example, been 
largely reversed over the last thirty years’ (Harvey 2017: 169). Yet, 
as Utsa and Prabhat Patnaik (2017) argue in response, such a failure 
to perceive continuity within the colonial global economy seems to 
stem from an inadequate analysis of colonialism in the first place. 
The accumulation of wealth by contemporary Chinese and Indian 
elites is no ‘reversal’ of what Utsa Patnaik calls the colonial ‘drain’ 
of wealth from India. This drain was facilitated by a convoluted 
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method of accounting through which a portion of Indian tax revenue 
was transferred directly to London as a ‘charge’ for being colonized, 
and buyers of Indian exports would deposit gold in London in 
exchange for some of those diverted tax rupees. The tax rupees 
would be used to buy agricultural and manufactured goods created 
by those taxpayers. Indian productivity, exports and economic activity 
thus enriched London (much of the accumulated gold was used to 
invest in extractive endeavours elsewhere in the Empire) and created 
no earnings or accumulated reserves for India. The most conservative 
estimate of wealth drained from India between 1765 and 1938 was 
around £9.2 trillion, or ten times the 2015 GDP of the UK (Patnaik 
2017). 

There is no doubt that such enormous transfers of wealth — or 
loot® — have had significant effects on the structure of metropolitan 
and former colonial societies; whether through the financing of 
quasi-public infrastructure, or through the uneven accumulation of 
wealth. 

Financial colonialism persists today, it was never consigned to 
history, nor ‘reversed’ by the growth of ‘BRICS’’ economies or 
development goals being reached in the Global South. Turning to 
the ‘former’ French empire, the CFA franc used by fourteen countries 
of West and Central Africa? was established explicitly to facilitate 
French reconstruction after the Second World War (on resistance 
to colonial currencies see Cordes, Chapter 5 and Comyn, Chapter 
4). Imposed on ‘former’ French colonies and tied to the French franc 
(and subsequently euro), it has always been overvalued, making it 
cheap for French consumers and companies to buy CFA-zone raw 
materials, expensive for CFA zone countries to import and uncompeti- 
tive to sell their goods anywhere bar France (Pigeaud and Sylla 
2021). One of the consequences of pegging to the euro (and historic 
French control of CFA economic policy) has been a lack of lending 
to producers and consumers in CFA-zone countries. Any prospect 
of ‘development’ has been curtailed, and remittances sent by migrant 
labourers seeking work in the Parisian metropole have in fact been 
encouraged as a source of ‘development’. Yet many such migrants 
are forced to live in precarity and are met with racialized hostility 
(Guermond and Sylla 2018). 

A central theme explored by contributors to this book is the 
relationship between migration, racialized hostility and the new 
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forms of financial insecurity and indebtedness to which migrants 
from former colonies are subjected (see Dickson et al., Chapter 8 
and Medien, Chapter 7). Behind new financial ‘innovations’ which 
compound the fears, anxieties and vulnerability of migrants in the 
metropole is the failure to acknowledge the colonial global economy. 
By consigning colonial ‘drains’ of wealth to the past, we overlook 
the continuation of those drains and their after-effects in the colonial 
present. In addition, a perhaps deliberate failure to recognize that 
metropolitan welfare states have been built through the extraction 
and exploitation of wealth from the colonies nourishes racialized 
hostility towards former colonial subjects and the indigenous inhabit- 
ants of settler colonies. Colonialism has always operated through 
the creation and maintenance of racial hierarchies and exclusions. 
For instance, racialized distinctions determined who could be a 
‘sport hunter’ and who was a ‘poacher’ subject to vicious penalties, 
and there were clear racial disparities regarding who was taxed 
(‘natives’) or untaxed (settler agriculturalists in much of British 
Africa). Such hierarchies did not simply fade away with formal 
independence. They persisted in the metropole, and they persisted 
in the imaginations and practices of Western investors seeking a 
return from former colonies, as several chapters in this collection 
show (see Alami, Chapter 10, and Kalba, Chapter 18). After all, 
financial practices and financial institutions have been as intimately 
entangled with racial hierarchy, racism and white supremacy as have 
colonizing states and their bureaucracies. 

Haiti was the first colony of Europe’s modern empires to declare 
its independence. In 1803, Jean-Jacques Dessalines led the Haitian 
revolution, tore the white portion out of the French flag and declared 
the Haitian Republic. France had made it clear that their revolution 
of 1789 did not extend its liberty, equality and brotherhood to Black 
Haitians. France recognized Haiti’s independence in 1825, yet 
demanded repayment of 150 million francs extended to former 
planters (to be echoed by Britain’s payment of compensation to 
slave-owners upon abolition a decade later) and a 30-million-franc 
loan. Opportunities to invest in Haitian government bonds (to ‘lend’ 
to Haiti in return for interest and repayment of the original sum) 
created a flurry of interest among Parisian investors (Yates 2021). 
Their financial prospects were premised on a punitive debt imposed 
on Haiti for demanding Black freedom and equality. Almost a century 
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later, in 1915, the first of several US military occupations would 
take place to defend the interests of an American financial institution 
which had taken over management of the national debt, revenue 
collection and a large interest in national railways (Hudson and 
Pierre 2021). 

The financial institution in question, the National City Bank of 
New York, made no secret of its white supremacist convictions or 
ambitions. City Bank decorated its Wall Street headquarters with 
plantation scenes, staffed its social events with waiters and performers 
in blackface and, along with other Wall Street banks, circulated 
stories ‘casting Black people as economic illiterates whose engagements 
with modern banking and finance were marked by repeated incom- 
prehension, befuddlement, and vexation’ (Hudson 2017: 15). The 
rogue bankers at the centre of the legal ‘innovations’ that allowed 
US banks to open their first branches overseas — culminating in the 
effective financial recolonization of Haiti during the early twentieth 
century — likewise made no secret of their white supremacy in their 
writing, their daily interaction with Black bank staff and their attitude 
towards Haiti’s people and sovereignty. Racial hierarchies and white 
supremacy shape modern finance in more ways than just the under- 
writing of colonial endeavours by those financiers. The extractive 
dimensions of the colonial global economy are bound up in the 
entanglements of race, empire and finance, which did not disintegrate 
with the formal end of European colonialism. 

In 2001, the South African rand was devalued, in part because 
traders in currency futures (contracts allowing their holder to purchase 
a currency at a certain price at a fixed time in the future) were 
betting against the rand, based in part on the perceived ‘risk posed 
by a Black African government’ (Koelble and LiPuma 2006: 621). 
In a self-fulfilling prophecy, this devaluation of the rand brought 
economic turbulence to South Africa. Among contemporary mining 
investors in the City of London, racial hierarchies are invoked to 
categorize mineral-rich territories from most stable and compliant 
(or ‘Europeanized’) to most ‘unruly’ (Gilbert 2020). Even financiers’ 
experience of place and architecture in global financial centres is 
experienced in terms of racial hierarchies and white supremacy. 
Lars Meier (2016) has described how German financiers experience 
the City of London as the ‘real’ centre of world finance, and its 
architecture as a marker of tangible empire. While whiteness is 
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normalized in the London, in Singapore the same group of financiers 
construct themselves less as arriving at the centre of the financial 
world, and more as enabling Singapore to prosper through their 
(white) presence. 


Snapshots of the history of our world 


The chapters in this book all share a concern with the entanglement 
of race, empire and finance in the colonial present. And each and 
every chapter is organized around an image: a photograph, work 
of art, map, advert or diagram. For some, the central concern is the 
relationship between hostile borders, race, migration and personal 
indebtedness. For others, it is the relationship between extractive 
infrastructure and the transition from European to Chinese investment 
in Africa. Several chapters are concerned with the settler-colonial 
settings of contemporary Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
US. Some are historical, some personal and others based on interviews 
and ethnographic fieldwork. 

We have chosen to organize the book around a set of images to 
facilitate interdisciplinary dialogue and learning. Using images allows 
us to bring together writers from a range of disciplines (including 
political economy, cultural studies, economics, anthropology, sociol- 
ogy, history, media studies and the arts) around a shared format. 
We have drawn together conversations about race, empire and finance 
occurring in a vast array of widely dispersed disciplinary nooks and 
crannies. The hyper-specialization of most academic publications, 
and the differences in disciplinary writing styles, normally prevent 
such conversations, but the image-driven approach taken here has 
offered one route towards interdisciplinary engagement. 

More importantly, we believe images make the subject matter 
accessible. Finance, and the language of finance, can be particularly 
— sometimes deliberately — alienating, and considerable collective 
sense-making is required for those on the receiving ends of financial 
crashes and crises (Bourne 2017). Traversing historical and contem- 
porary case studies from across an array of geographical locations 
can be discombobulating. Spinning each chapter’s argument around 
a specific image helps to make the scope and subject matter less 
impenetrable. A third reason is because visual media have proven 
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powerful for tracing and untangling the links between empire, race and 
finance — just as maps, documents and images have been instrumental 
in presenting colonial territories as investment opportunities and 
expanding new forms of racialized personal debt. 

To take one example, consider the Traces of Nitrate project.’ 
Tracing the connections between nineteenth-century nitrate extraction 
in Chile and investors in the City of London, Xavier Ribas, Louise 
Purbrick and Ignacio Acosta assembled documents such as a pho- 
tograph album documenting nitrate production in 1900, designed 
as publicity material to raise investment in London and Liverpool. 
The sanitized images, designed to promote share sales, ‘give no 
indication that this was a time of great unrest and violent repression, 
a memory they do not contain’ (Traces of Nitrate 2009). The 
photograph album in question was sent to Henry Hucks Gibbs, a 
British banker and politician based in London who planted an 
Araucaria araucana, the national tree of Chile, in his Tyntesfield 
country estate near Bristol (Traces of Nitrate 2011). The entangle- 
ments of finance and empire, of extractivism and the erasure of 
violence that are revealed in this snapshot from the Traces of Nitrate 
can become threads for us to trace further. 

We might, for example, go on to discover from University College 
London’s Legacies of British Slave-Ownership project that Henry 
Huck Gibbs, the recipient of the sanitized photograph album from 
Chile, belonged to a family which was actively involved in the 
financing of English and Scottish railways in the 1840s and 1860s. 
His father’s cousin George was both at the centre of railway financing 
and a slave-owner in Jamaica (Draper 2014). We may then encounter 
the fact that the Gibbs family home at Tyntesfield was among the 
houses with links to slavery and colonialism discussed in a report 
by the UK’s UK’s National Trust (Huxtable et al. 2020: 106). The 
report became the centre of a hostile campaign orchestrated by the 
then UK culture secretary and right-wing media, who accused the 
National Trust of ‘changing the past’ by writing histories of exploita- 
tion, extraction and Black presence back into the British national 
narrative and thus ‘threaten[ing] national virtue’ (Fowler 2020: 126). 
This hostility to the very idea of a history of Black presence in the 
colonial metropole, as well as a denial of the degree to which 
metropolitan wealth, infrastructure and indeed aesthetics depend 
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on a history of colonial looting and enslavement, lies behind the 
deliberate cultivation of a hostile environment for racialized migrants 
in the UK. This hostile environment frequently forces migrants into 
greater risk of indebtedness (see Dickson et al., Chapter 8, and 
Medien, Chapter 7) 


Our entanglements 


It is this mode of engagement, of picking up threads and traces, 
making connections between chapters, images and artworks and 
other stories found outside this book that we hope to encourage in 
its readers as you unravel for yourselves the entangled legacies of 
race, empire and finance. A number of contributors to this book deal 
explicitly with the problems caused by assuming that colonialism 
or coloniality (i.e., colonial forms of rule and organization) can 
be consigned to the past (see particularly Styve, Chapter 21, and 
Samaniego and Mantz, Chapter 20). How are we to make theoretical 
sense of colonial traces in the present? How do we know they are 
‘colonial’? Some scholars of colonialism have cautioned that the 
language of colonial ‘legacies’ suggests too easy a connection, too 
straightforward a continuity between forms of racism, extraction 
and control in the past, and those found today (Stoler 2016). The 
contributors to this volume seek precisely to unpick what colonial 
legacies might look like in the present, tracing out from particular 
images, encounters and events to find sometimes surprising and 
contradictory relations between former colonizers and the formerly 
colonized (see Ferrini, Chapter 13, and Abdul Rahman, Chapter 6). 

It is for this reason that we have titled this book Entangled Lega- 
cies. Here, over twenty-five contributors have sought to trace how 
imperialism, colonialism and capitalism have been woven together 
throughout the history of the last 500 years. The word ‘legacy’ calls 
to mind something inherited, for good or for ill, or a past that is 
still active in and transforming the present: wealth left by a deceased 
relative, or a debt owed for a past harm. The term ‘entanglement’ 
asks us to recognize that the patterns of economics and histories 
we will be exploring are dense and complex. The European empires 
that dominated the world until the post-Second World War era of 
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decolonization were globe spanning. Driven by a combination of 
central planning and disorganized entrepreneurialism, they shaped 
global supply chains and migrant labour forces well before the 
advent of networked computing or the shipping container. We, each 
and every one of us, are the products of that history. More likely 
than not, it moved our ancestors from their traditional homes or 
transformed their way of life, enriching some while immiserating 
or enslaving others. To speak of entangled legacies, then, is to ask 
us to dwell with this complexity and pay close attention to both 
the specifics and the generality. Further, it asks us to understand 
the complexities and injustices of our own day and age in light of 
what came before. 

Here ‘legacies’ articulates the ways in which ‘pastness’ inserts 
itself into the present, through physical infrastructure, state institutions 
or financial bonds. We embrace the etymological roots of ‘legacy’ 
as that which denotes both an inheritance and a body of persons 
appointed on a particular mission. We all share a concern with 
understanding what the colonial past — and enduring colonialism 
in the present — means for our collective futures. As the chapters in 
this collection demonstrate, tracing out the legacies of empire means 
grappling with entanglements of finance, race and inequality. Equally, 
by considering the legacies of empire to be ‘entangled’, we emphasize 
the degree to which indigenous communities and historically marginal- 
ized groups in the Global North and the Global South have been 
caught up in relations of exchange and oppression with colonizing 
agents for hundreds of years, shaping the experiences, self- 
understandings and attitudes to history of those in the colonies and 
the metropole alike. As Michelle Murphy (2018: 121) notes, ‘No 
single being on this planet escapes entanglements with capitalism, 
colonialism and racism.’ Thinking in terms of ‘entangled legacies’ 
encourages us to think about the different ways in which empire, 
race and finance come to be bound up with each other across time 
and space; it invites us to consider parallels between forms of 
entanglement in seemingly disparate social and geographical settings; 
and it also offers a way to think about encounters with colonialism 
that do not necessarily end in totalizing forms of annihilation or 
assimilation. We hope that this book might act as a guide towards 
generating solidarities and tracing out fault lines around which the 
entangled legacies of empire can be unravelled, or remade. 
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How to read this book 


This collection is organized into eight parts: ‘Blowouts’, ‘Circulations’, 
‘Borders’, ‘Emergence’, ‘Gestures’, ‘Play’, ‘Control’ and ‘Imaginaries’. 
Each part focuses on two or three authors and their respective modes 
of seeing, such as images and other visual resources. Each chapter 
highlights ways of engaging with the topic, with ‘Works cited’ and 
‘Further resources’ sections outlining academic texts, audio and 
video recordings or blogs on the topic. The dialogue between each 
voice is drawn out by the editors in a short overview section. 

In Part I, ‘Blowouts’, Szeman (Chapter 1), Lassiter (Chapter 
2) and Kushinski (Chapter 3) concern themselves with what lies 
behind banal images of oil extraction sites ‘working properly’. What 
can we learn from the very ordinariness of the images of oil wells 
and oil derricks that populate settler-colonial landscapes in North 
America? And when images of leaky infrastructures and oil spills are 
broadcast to us, what are we really seeing? Is this transparency, or 
do live-streamed images of oil spills disguise more than they reveal? 

The images considered by the three chapters in Part II, ‘Circula- 
tions’ are of paper money, coins and a tin can — though it is these 
objects themselves, rather than the pictorial representation of them, 
which are the authors’ real concern. Comyn (Chapter 4), a Ngāti 
Ranginui/Pakeha writer and researcher, focuses on a banknote issued 
by Te Peeke Aotearoa, or the Bank of New Zealand. Te Peeke 
Aotearoa is understood here as an institution that sought to reassert 
Maori control over credit creation, given the extensive indebtedness 
to which Maori were subjected through Native Lands Acts titling 
procedures. Cordes (Chapter 5), chair of the Coquille Nation Culture 
and Education Committee, then considers 1853 and 1854 US dollars 
to highlight another dimension of ‘financial colonization’: the 
appropriation of Indigenous motifs on 1854 dollar coins, attempting 
to fold Indigeneity into American settler identity even as Indigenous 
currency was counterfeited and devalued in an effort by settlers to 
force sale of their lands. Abdul Rahman (Chapter 6) takes us away 
from the ongoing settler-colonial economies of Aotearoa/New Zealand 
and North America to consider the social life of a Milo tin in 
Malaysia. We move from collective practices of Milo consumption 
that nourish national sentiment, to the derogatory designation of 
Malaysian-made cars as ‘milo tin cars’, to the sale of Malaysia’s 
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flagship car company to a Chinese firm. As in Schubert’s Chapter 
11 on successive Portuguese and Chinese investment in Angolan 
infrastructure, in Abdul Rahman’s Chapter 6 we also find sedimented 
imperial legacies: the financial — rather than physical — trade of tin 
on the London Metal Exchange is still of significance to the UK 
economy, decades after British colonists brutally extracted Malaysian 
tin to trade for Chinese tea, leaving behind a legacy of racial capitalism 
that has shaped the automobile labour market in Malaysia today. 

In Part M, ‘Borders’, Dickson, Rosen and Sorinmade (Chapter 
8), Medien (Chapter 7) and Rossipal (Chapter 9), turn to the UK 
and the US to examine racist border regimes which rely upon a 
refusal to acknowledge colonial citizenship and mobility. The images 
examined by Dickson et al. and Medien are images of documents 
and letters, powerful artefacts of bureaucracy that produce state 
authority as much as they reflect it. But, as much as they produce 
state authority, these documents and letters also induce fear and 
shame in their recipients who grapple with indebtedness as they try 
to navigate the outsourced companies which manage the UK’s hostile 
border regime. For Rossipal (Chapter 9), the central image is an 
advertisement for a firm that engineers indebtedness by inserting 
itself into the US’s predatory, racist border regime. What draws 
these chapters together is their concern with the way the racialized 
politics of migration simultaneously produce indebtedness, financial 
surveillance and ‘borders in every street’? (Keenan 2018). 

The chapters in Part IV, ‘Emergence’, by Alami (Chapter 10), 
Schubert (Chapter 11) and Ly (Chapter 12), turn to speculative 
investment in South Africa, Angola and China. Drawing on a diversity 
of visual forms — a magazine cover, a photograph from the author’s 
own fieldwork and a satellite image — the authors in Part IV share 
a concern with the way colonial pasts shape contemporary landscapes 
of investment, in sometimes unpredictable ways. Angola’s rail 
infrastructure, Schubert (Chapter 11) argues, carries the traces of 
the extractive orientation of Portuguese colonial rule, even as Chinese 
‘upgrading’ of the railways speaks to a change in patterns of extraction 
and trade. Ly (Chapter 12) shows that Chinese investment in Inner 
Mongolia’s rare earth-rich frontier zone is the latest in a long line 
of speculative attempts to bring the Mongolian landscape into the 
(Han) Chinese future, and equally implicated in attempts made by 
Euro-American extractive industry corporations to ‘green’ themselves 
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through investment in rare earth-dependent renewable energy systems. 
Alami (Chapter 10) emphasizes the racist imaginaries through which 
investors calculate the ‘risk’ of investing in Black-ruled South Africa. 
In all three cases, imaginaries inflected by the colonial past directly 
influence investment decisions and extractive landscapes in the present. 

The photographs considered by Ferrini (Chapter 13), Randell-Moon 
(Chapter 14) and Kish (Chapter 15) in Part V, ‘Gestures’, all concern 
moments of (possible) repair and reconciliation. In each case, the 
authors take us behind the lens to consider the framing, authorship 
and afterlives of the images. Ferrini’s (Chapter 13) image of Italy’s 
Berlusconi meeting Libya’s Gaddafi is an opportunity to unpick 
Libya and Italy’s complex relationship in the (post)-colonial present. 
While Libya has sought apologies and reparations from its Italian 
colonizers, and Italian leaders have been less than forthcoming, a 
new “Treaty of Friendship’ simultaneously cements Italy’s foothold 
in Libya’s oilfields, while also allowing opportunities for Libyan 
elites to profit from Italian state oil firms. Randell-Moon (Chapter 
14) explores in parallel Mervyn Bishop’s photograph of the Australian 
Prime Minister returning land to Gurindji Elder Vincent Lingiari, 
and the biography of Murri photographer Bishop, to tell a story of 
long-standing Aboriginal mobility and relations with Country in 
spite of decades of racial capitalism and settler-colonial exploitation 
of land and labour. Kish’s (Chapter 15) chosen image is from the 
front cover of ‘impact investor’ Jacqueline Novogratz’s biography, 
which takes as its starting point Novogratz’s discovery of ‘her’ old 
sweatshirt worn by a child in Rwanda. Novogratz has spun this 
personal story of ‘connectedness’ into a highly personal model of 
humanitarian investment through her Acumen fund — even as this 
model denies the historical legacies and contemporary forms of 
‘connection’ entanglement that integrate us into an uneven colonial 
global economy.'® 

In Part VI, ‘Play’, the chapters by Nir (Chapter 16) and by Stork 
(Chapter 17) explore the saturation of childhood by the logics of 
debt. Whatever we may imagine that the time of childhood should be, 
Part VI highlights the degree to which the time of childhood cannot 
escape the temporal experience of financialization (Haiven 2012). Nir 
takes us to an underground playground in Sderot, in Israel/Palestine. 
In Israel, ballooning household debt and a constant attentiveness on 
financial markets through which Israelis must plan for their future 
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and retirement sits alongside a welfare state that provides for poor 
Israelis settling in occupied territories. Here, conflict is endless, life 
can be planned only by constantly focusing on the financial future 
and childhood play is stripped of its embeddedness in a specific time 
or place, retreating to the subsurface. Stork (Chapter 17) turns to 
the US, where student indebtedness has become a precondition for 
social participation (Montgomerie 2013) and a college education is 
treated as a ‘hedge’ against uncertain job market outcomes. Black 
students in particular are exposed to widespread predatory lending 
— overlapping with the predatory lending that forms part of the 
‘carceral state’ discussed by Rossipal (Chapter 9). Black participation 
in higher education, where racial hierarchy is vociferously manifest, 
is increasingly reliant on students becoming a ‘financialized person’ 
who provides a ‘return’ to the philanthropic investors that fund their 
future (see also Kish, Chapter 15, on Novogratz). 

Part VII, ‘Control’, draws together considerations of seemingly 
futuristic financial infrastructures (data centres) and nineteenth-century 
stock exchanges through a consideration of architecture and archi- 
tectural plans. Drinkall (Chapter 19) considers windowless data 
centres as key nodes in the expansion not just of financial transactions 
but of financial surveillance as we are reconstituted as credit scores 
by algorithms that track our consumer behaviour and indebtedness, 
and so determine our ‘life chances’ (Fourcade and Healy 2013). As 
Medien (Chapter 7) shows in her chapter, such algorithmic credit 
scores can have enormous consequences for migrants and their 
financial precarity. Kalba (Chapter 18) takes us back to the 1850s 
and floor plans for the redesigned London Stock Exchange, where 
Opacity was just as important to traders who preferred not to be 
subjected to the eyes of the prying public. This insulated traders 
from seeming embedded in, or responsible for, broader financial 
relations — including investment in the colonies, during a time when 
30% of Britain’s wealth was invested overseas. Kalba invites us to 
consider the maps which were the primary visual device used by 
stock exchange members to envision colonial territories as blank 
canvases, ripe for investment opportunity. It is perhaps only independ- 
ence that has made these former colonies now appear ‘risky’, rather 
than merely inviting, as Alami (Chapter 10) suggests. 

In Part VIII, ‘Imaginaries’, the closing part of the volume shifts 
to focus on artworks which both represent and challenge the extractive 
forms of finance that characterize the colonial global economy. 
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Samaniego and Mantz (Chapter 20), Styve (Chapter 21) and Bhat- 
tacharyya (Chapter 22) all share a concern with disrupting the notion 
that colonialism can be consigned to ‘the past’ in artworks produced 
by collectives, artists and, in Bhattacharyya’s case, the author herself. 
The form of the artworks challenges any linear narrative of mod- 
ernization or universal capitalist ‘developmentalism’ that places 
economic growth at the centre of visions of progress. These artworks 
all reveal the violence underlying claims that the colonial global 
economy is oriented towards producing ‘plenty’, but also point to 
possibilities for thinking about co-existence through visual productions 
that stretch space, challenge linear disruptions of time and share 
stories of the interdependence that can be found within the colonial 
global economy and what Bhattacharyya calls ‘racial capitalism’. 
While we have grouped the chapters to facilitate the exploration 
of particular themes or visual forms, and to feed neatly into possible 
teaching session plans, we also encourage you to read across the 
entanglements that draw chapters from different sections into 
dialogue. Thus, for instance, numerous chapters consider questions 
of asylum, predatory finance and racialized borders — primarily the 
chapters in Part III, ‘Borders’, but equally Ferrini’s (Chapter 13) 
contribution in Part V, ‘Gestures’. Similarly, playgrounds and child- 
hood are clearly central to Stork (Chapter 17) and Nir (Chapter 
16) in Part VI, ‘Play’, but are also key to Dickson et al. (Chapter 
8) in Part III, ‘Borders’. Both Rossipal (Chapter 9 in Part III, ‘Borders’) 
and Kish (Chapter 15 in Part V, ‘Gestures’) consider the particular 
‘humanitarian aesthetics’ used to justify the expansion of indebtedness 
in the name of ethical, humanitarian interventions. Oil infrastructures 
are central to the chapters in Part I, ‘Blowouts’, but also to Schubert 
(Chapter 11 in Part IV, ‘Emergence’) and Ferrini (Chapter 13 in 
Part V, ‘Gestures’). Offshore jurisdictions, tax avoidance and Britain’s 
‘second empire’ of tax havens — which emerged as a specific response 
to the need that white settlers had to get their wealth out of newly 
independent African nations (Ogle 2020) — are central threads in 
the stories told by Dickson et al. (Chapter 8 in Part III, ‘Borders’) 
and Styve (Chapter 21 in Part VIII, ‘Imaginaries’). Styve connects 
offshore financial flows to the 2013 murder of protesting mineworkers 
at Marikana in South Africa, while Alami (Chapter 10 in Part IV, 
‘Emergence’) examines the decontextualized image of Marikana 
mineworkers used as a cover image by The Economist to depict a 
generalized, unruly Black African workforce. We invite you to explore 
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your Own connections as you unpick and identify the manifold 
entangled legacies which make an appearance in this collection. 


What you need to know: terminology and vocabulary 


Our aim with this book is that it is accessible for students and teachers 
working in and around anthropology, cultural studies, development 
studies, geography, media studies, political economy and sociology 
— within and without the academy. We have therefore flagged a 
number of terms which might be considered ‘jargon’, or which are 
contested and most easily understood as part of specific academic 
debates and dialogues. The remainder of this introduction is given 
over to providing background to some of these key terms, many of 
which appear in italic type. Readers may consult this book’s index 
for the location of other sections where these terms are addressed. 
It is perhaps worth starting with a note on the specificities of settler 
colonialism, which is the focus of a number of chapters throughout 
the volume focusing on Canada, the US, Australia, New Zealand and 
Israel/Palestine. Settler colonialism is often understood in terms of the 
‘logic of elimination’ (Wolfe 2006). That is, settler colonialism entails 
a structure of genocidal elimination of Indigenous people from their 
land, and is organized through the grammar of race; it is not a one-off 
event but a persistent reality for colonized Indigenous people. For 
Tuck and Yang (2012) settler colonialism can also be understood as 
a combination of ‘external’ colonialism (through which fragments of 
Indigenous wealth and indigenous plants and resources are extracted 
and fed to the metropole) and ‘internal’ colonialism (through which 
Indigenous people and their land are managed within the borders 
of a nation through schooling, imprisonment and ghettoization). 
Tuck and Yang caution against enthusiasm for ‘decolonial’ projects 
on the part of settlers who have no intention of relinquishing colonized 
land but merely wish to metaphorically ‘decolonize’ their curricula 
and themselves — in some cases through ‘re-colonial’ occupations 
and homesteading. Financial innovation has been central to settler 
colonialism too. Where English common law protected families from 
losing land due to indebtedness, English colonizers in the Americas 
developed a new form of ‘foreclosure’. This initially applied only 
to Indigenous people, and enabled the manufacture of debts and 
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subsequent appropriation of land (Park 2021; see Cordes, Chapter 
5, and Comyn, Chapter 4). Despite the influence of Patrick Wolfe’s 
model of settler colonialism as elimination, there are indeed cases 
where the logic of settler colonialism seems to be one of exploitation 
rather than elimination (Englert 2020) — as for example in the case 
of white settlers in South Africa exploiting Black mineworkers (see 
Alami, Chapter 10 and Styve, Chapter 21). An emphasis on elimina- 
tion should indeed be approached with caution, as it can contribute 
to the erasure of Indigenous scholarship and discussions of what it 
means to decolonize ongoing settler colonialism (Curley et al. 2022) 
The entanglements of race, finance and inequality that emerge through 
settler-colonial projects can also be approached through the lens of 
racial capitalism — a term that many authors in this collection use 
(on settler colonialism and racial capitalism, see Randell-Moon, 
Chapter 14). Before reviewing thought on racial capitalism in more 
depth, let’s take a look at the two terms that make it up. 


Capitalism 


Capitalism is an economic system based on (1) the private ownership 
of the ‘means of production’ and (2) the exploitation of labour, and 
that is (3) driven by profit. An economic system is an overarching 
framework for organizing labour and distributing goods. Different 
civilizations have developed diverse economic systems, many of them 
exploitative, where some people do most of the work and get little 
rewards and a few people do very little work (or only managerial 
work) and reap the benefits. Capitalism is, by its nature, exploitative, 
but, unlike any other system, its exploitation is based on a small 
number of people (capitalists) owning the factories, the plantations 
and the infrastructure that society uses to create wealth. Unlike any 
other system, in capitalism money runs the show: its acquisition is 
what drives capitalists to compete with one another for profit, it is 
what capitalists use to pay workers and it is what workers use to 
survive by buying back goods and services from capitalists. 
Because capitalism is so adept at motivating certain kinds of 
action, we often talk about the system capitalism as if it had a life 
or mind of its own: we speak of ‘capital’ and its desires (to move 
around the world freely) and drives (to transform anything of value 
into a commodity to be traded for money) or its logics (its laws 
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of motion). But, in actual fact, capitalism is driven forward by a 
kind of collective momentum created by conflicts — much as wind, 
while it can appear to have its own force, is actually created in the 
atmosphere by the tension between pressure zones. While capitalism 
does create a small, very wealthy and powerful elite, it is mot a 
conspiracy: it is driven forward by competition between capitalists as 
they seek market share and to better exploit workers to gain profit. 

The competition might be between firms in the same industry 
(Apple vs Google, Ford vs Tesla, HSBC vs Goldman Sachs) or by 
capitalists in one country or region against those of others (Chinese 
vs American; Brazilian vs South African). This competition, alongside 
the resistance of workers to capitalism at every point (demands for 
higher wages, better conditions or even a different system), creates 
contradictions within the system, and these contradictions can easily 
become crises, as for instance when several firms competing in the 
same industry all try to cut wages so deeply that workers leave or 
starve. 

To manage these contradictions, capitalism often relies on a state 
(government) to regulate and create universal rules. States also use 
militaries and police to suppress workers’ and oppressed people’s 
uprisings. Through colonialism and imperialism, states aim to gain 
access to resource or new markets for their local capitalists. But, 
over the past centuries, workers and oppressed people have organized 
to also influence or sometimes take over the state, including using 
it to defend their rights to adequate wages, social services and protec- 
tions from capitalism or using it to replace capitalism with other 
economic systems. 

Because this book approaches its topics from a critical perspective, 
most of the authors in this book are sceptical towards capitalism 
and would propose that, in order to produce greater equality and 
fairness in the economy, the capitalist system must be either heavily 
regulated to prevent excesses and abuses or abolished altogether. 
They are generally sceptical towards neoliberal claims that greater 
and freer markets lead to peace, human rights and the possibility 
of universal prosperity. 


Race and racism 


Historically, capitalism has never existed without colonialism and 
imperialism and has always depended on racism in order to divide 
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workers and justify the exploitation of some by others. But to 
understand ‘racial capitalism’ we also need to understand race. It 
is plain enough for anyone to see that humans are a very diverse 
species, genetically and culturally. But what is the story we should 
tell about those differences? Race names a very specific way of 
categorizing humans, a specific story about what makes us different 
from one another. It’s also a fiction, with very dark origins and 
terrible consequences. 

Its roots go back to early modern Europe, but it really consolidated 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries because it was an essential 
ingredient in the ideology of imperialism and colonialism by which 
capitalism expanded during that time. It is based on the bogus idea 
that people’s phenotypical appearance (i.e. traits like skin colour or 
hair type that can be observed with the naked eye) are somehow 
demonstrative of a person’s inherent qualities (like intelligence, 
morality, capacity or character), often tied to a person or a group’s 
(presumed) region of origin. So, racial ideologies try to understand 
qualities that unite all people whose ancestors came from Africa, a 
region with huge diversity, or from Europe, also a diverse region 
and one only imagined as a unified ‘culture’ or race in recent times. 
Racism is not simply another word for prejudice. It is, specifically, 
the construction of a mythical hierarchy based on the categories of 
race and has its roots in the way Western European thinkers and 
scientists began to dream up rationales for colonialism and empire: 
it helped them to argue that those ‘races’ of people who were being 
subjugated were inherently inferior. 

Race is a fiction that makes itself real through violence. For 
instance, in the transatlantic slave trade, Europeans pointed to the 
fact that Africans were enslaved and Europeans were not so as to 
suggest not only that Europeans were superior to Africans but that 
such a thing as ‘Europe’ or ‘Africa’ even existed: though indeed 
these describe more or less distinct landmasses, they are each home 
to vast cultural and human diversity and have never been homogene- 
ous. The idea that either is a coherent civilization that has specific 
inherited qualities is a pure invention. 

Over the centuries, theories of race take on different forms. At an 
earlier moment, race was largely a story told in religious language: 
the conquistadors justified their subjugation and enslavement and 
destruction of Indigenous people in the Americas because the latter 
were not Christians. Later, as religion gave way to the modern 
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thinking of the Enlightenment, race and racism cloaked themselves 
in the mantle of science. Vast resources were dedicated to ‘proving’ 
that races were biological fact and that phenotypical differences were 
indeed reflections of inherent character based on ancestral origin. 
After the Second World War such scientific theories fell out of favour, 
partly because of how the Nazis used scientific theories of race to 
justify genocide, partly because of struggles for decolonization and 
anti-racism and partly thanks to the development of the study of 
genetics that has proven that ‘race’ as we tend to imagine it is a 
bogus concept. But racism has shifted again. 

Today, it is common for us to imagine that the world is broken 
not into genetic groups but distinct ‘cultures’. This argument has 
justified a new wave of imperialism and neocolonialism, for instance 
in the wake of the 2001 terrorist attacks on New York which led 
to a two-decades long War on Terror, presented as a ‘clash of civiliza- 
tions’. Today, white supremacists in Britain, the US and Europe no 
longer necessarily publicly espouse a belief that white people are 
inherently superior but do suggest that all people with white skin 
share a distinct culture that is under threat from migration. But this 
lumping of a huge diversity of peoples and cultures under ‘whiteness’ 
is a dangerous fiction. 

From the critical perspective that informs this book, racism persists 
not because humans are naturally xenophobic but because it remains 
useful for reproducing divisions between people that serve the interests 
of colonialism, imperialism and capitalism. It is an ideology which 
supports existing power relations. We call the process by which 
people are categorized into races ‘racialization’. We speak about 
the dominant beliefs about racism as racial imaginaries. 

On the other hand, today it is common to hear politicians and 
pundits tell us that we live in a society that has overcome racism, 
a ‘post-racial’ society that is ‘colour blind’ because, today, at least 
in capitalist democracies in the Global North, there are supposedly 
no longer any legal barriers preventing racialized and non-white 
people from participating in society and competing in the marketplace. 
This is a pernicious myth, but even when one presents the irrefutable 
evidence that, in the US and UK and on a global level, non-white 
people suffer lower wages, fewer opportunities, higher rates of poverty, 
poorer health indicators and more, the response is often (a) outright 
denial or (b) the argument that this is a residual effect of past racism 
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that will soon be eliminated or (c) outright racism that claims that 
these statistics prove that these people must indeed be inferior because 
the impartial market has spoken. The reality is more complex. 

Centuries of colonialism and racism have undermined the wealth, 
achievement and security of non-white peoples both in nations that 
were colonized and also in colonizing nations. But we also need to 
pay attention to the ways that seemingly universal policies, when 
they fail to account for the histories of racism and colonialism, can 
participate in their perpetuation without anyone intending it to be 
so. For instance, privatizing, commodifying or cutting funds to public 
school lunch programmes may seem to affect all children equally. 
But we live in a world where it will impact on poorer families more 
severely, and many poor children will go hungry and have poorer 
academic performance, which will lead to poorer competitiveness 
in the capitalist economy. In a context like the UK or US, where 
non-white people are much more likely to be poor, thanks to genera- 
tions of racism and colonialism, this seemingly universal policy is 
functionally racist: it will tend to impact on racialized people the 
hardest. These forms of institutional and systemic racism are much 
more common than a racist taunt or joke, but are arguably much 
more damaging, in large part because they are made invisible. While 
race thinking is often the foundation for dehumanizing ideologies 
and forms of organization, acting ‘as if? race no longer matters 
because we live in a putative post-racial society does nothing to 
chip away at institutionalized and structural forms of racism: instead, 
it simply makes them harder to combat. 


Imagination 


Before finally turning to define racial capitalism, it is worth noting 
here the power of the imagination, a theme that recurs in this book. 
Even though ‘race’ properly speaking is not real, it becomes real 
because of its power over our imaginations. Racism is real, and it’s 
deadly, but it is made real because of the way it shapes how we 
imagine the world and who and what we imagine are valuable. 
When you think about it, this is true of many things: money, for 
instance, usually takes the form these days of paper bills or digital 
numerals that only really have value because we, as a society, agree 
to a kind of mutual hallucination. Even the idea of nationhood is 
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an ‘imagined community’ that is constantly being recreated. For 
this reason, many authors in this volume will speak of different 
‘imaginaries’, which refers to shared structures of the imagination, 
ways of envisioning and understanding the world. For these authors, 
the imaginary and the material are two sides of the same coin: 
systems of exploitation and inequality produce imaginaries that 
justify them. Speculative investments require people to buy into 
convincing imaginaries of what future development (or future 
technologies) might look like: perhaps an imaginary of ‘world-class 
cities’ justifies slum clearance, or an imaginary of ‘decarbonized 
transport by 2030’ could justify destructive extraction of the battery 
metals required for ‘green’ electric vehicles. The justifications provided 
by certain imaginaries help to shape people’s and government’s 
behaviours and so help to reproduce systems of exploitation and 
inequality. For this reason, many of the chapters in this book are 
dedicated not only to explaining reality but also to helping us 
understand these imaginaries so that we can help to break the cycle. 


Racial capitalism 


Perhaps the most commonly used term throughout this collection 
is racial capitalism, a term that has spread through academia with 
renewed vigour and entered journalistic and online discourse, 
particularly in the wake of the 2020 Black Lives Matter uprising. 
The widespread use of this term has perhaps only added confusion, 
since not everyone is specific about how they use ‘racial capitalism’, 
even though its meaning is by no means fixed or traceable through 
one particular genealogy. We welcome the democratization of such 
powerful analytical language, of course, but feel that it may be 
useful to provide an orientation to how contributors to this book 
— as well as notable historical writers — have used the term. Many 
authors (including several in this volume) trace the use of ‘racial 
capitalism’ to Cedric Robinson. Robinson’s ground-breaking work 
challenged what he saw as Marxist orthodoxy’s pretention to 
universalism, all while it ignored racism in the history of capitalism 
and treated the white European worker as the agent of history. 
Robinson instead argued that capitalism was simply an extension 
of European feudalism, which carried with it already the ideologies 
and imaginaries of racist hierarchy. 
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Yet Robinson barely actually used the term ‘racial capitalism’ in 
his own writing. And, in his outright rejection of European Marxism, 
steered away from concrete, context-specific inquiries into the racial 
foundations of capitalist exploitation — and the possibility for pursuing 
projects of anti-racist socialism (Burden-Stelly 2020). As Hudson 
(2018) has shown, earlier (and highly contested) uses of the term 
‘racial capitalism’ can be found, particularly among anti-apartheid 
activists in 1970s South Africa. Still, Robinson has been something 
of a touchstone for most writers on racial capitalism. More recently, 
Jenkins and Leroy (2021), and Gargi Bhattacharyya (2018), have 
emphasized that describing the system we live in as racial capitalism 
is an important part of pushing against either a ‘race first’ or ‘class 
first’? approach to social justice. Both Jenkins and Leroy, and Bhat- 
tacharyya, treat racial capitalism as something of a question more 
than an answer: it is our job to tease out the entanglements between 
forms of economic exploitation and the racial terms and racial 
hierarchies through which that exploitation is organized in specific 
settings — always with an eye on the past forms of racism and racial 
hierarchy on which capitalism and colonialism have relied." 


Finance and inequality 


A number of other contributors refer to some aspect of sovereign 
debt: whether that be donor conditionalities, structural adjustment 
programmes, or oil-backed credit lines. Sovereign debt takes the 
form of bonds ‘issued’ by governments, which they must then pay 
back to their creditors (or lenders) in full, plus interest or what is 
termed bond ‘yield’. Some bonds are referred to by specific names, 
such as the old British Consols discussed by Kalba (Chapter 18). 
Heavy sovereign debt burdens limit the amount of spending that is 
available for social infrastructure, because of the cost of ‘servicing’ 
debt (i.e., paying interest or the bond yields to creditors). This 
became a particular burden during the first wave of the COVID-19 
pandemic (Munevar 2020), and the capacity of credit-rating agencies 
to ‘downgrade’ the quality of a given country’s bonds (i.e., make it 
more expensive for them to borrow, or force them to pay more 
‘yield’ to creditors willing to lend to them) has both demonstrated 
the extent of private analysts’ control over international financial 
markets (Mutize 2020) and raised questions about the racist 
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imaginaries underpinning bond downgrades (see Alami, Chapter 
10). Oil-backed credit lines are a specific type of borrowing where 
a government offers either natural resources or the revenue from 
those as repayments: in other words, future delivery of resources is 
promised, potentially mortgaging a nation’s resource future to its 
borrower. 

Donor conditionalities, on the other hand, refer to requirements 
that states open their economies to imports, privatize state-owned 
industries, remove subsidies (even for vital subsistence commodities) 
and otherwise liberalize their economies in exchange for donor 
support. Most often associated with the Structural Adjustment 
Programmes imposed to disastrous effect by the International 
Monetary Fund (IMF)/World Bank in the 1980s and 1990s, donor 
conditionalities never went away, and in effect undermined possibilities 
for deliberative governance by predetermining huge swathes of 
government policy (Adesina et al. 2021; Mkandawire and Soludo 
1998). Concerns have been raised about a return of Structural 
Adjustment accompanying IMF loans made to countries struggling 
to respond to the COVID-19 crisis. 

Numerous contributors also refer to offshore, tax havens, profit 
shifting, Britain’s Second Empire, as well as specific tax abuse scandals 
like the Panama Papers. In using terms like ‘offshore’ or ‘tax havens’ 
it’s worth bearing in mind that a great deal of tax abuse takes place 
nominally ‘onshore’ in places like London, because what matters is 
the capacity to structure a financial transaction such that you do 
not pay tax in high-tax jurisdictions, by ‘shifting your profits’ on 
paper to (or through) a low-tax jurisdiction. Campaigners and 
economists at the Tax Justice Network prefer the language of ‘secrecy 
jurisdictions’ to the language of ‘offshore’ or ‘tax havens’ for this 
reason (Cobham et al. 2015). In addition, the focus on offshore or 
tax havens often conjures up images of ‘treasure islands’, small 
island states that are, for various historical reasons, often Overseas 
Territories or Crown Dependencies of the UK. Perhaps understandably, 
representatives of these nations have resisted the framing of ‘treasure 
islands’ as the problem, when it is firms in London, New York and 
Singapore who act as the brokers and nodes in networks of tax 
abuse and profit shifting. Still, the degree to which London has 
acted as a hub for shifting profits and hiding wealth ‘offshore’ in 
the vestiges of its empire has led a number of analysts to term this 
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network (taking in the Cayman Islands, British Virgin Islands, 
Bahamas, Gibraltar, Bermuda as well as Singapore and Hong Kong) 
Britain’s ‘second empire’. To consider the bridge between questions 
of sovereign debt, donor conditionality and ‘offshore’ financial flows, 
it is worth bearing in mind that between 1970 and 2018, capital 
flight of around $2 trillion ‘disappeared’ from thirty African countries, 
exceeding the $720 billion of debt owed by the same countries, as 
well as the donor aid they have received over the same period 
(Ndikumana and Boyce 2021). As Ndikumana and Boyce show, 
while it might be argued that money was flowing out of African 
countries during economic downturns as investors (including African 
investors) sought opportunities elsewhere, the opposite is true: the 
more economic value is produced in African economies, the more 
capital flight is registered leaving the continent. 

Unsurprisingly too, a number of authors refer to financialization, 
speculation, securitization and liquidity. Each of these terms is widely 
used, but not always in the same way, depending on the user’s theoreti- 
cal orientation. The term ‘financialization’ has been used variously 
to describe how companies come to rely on financial products for 
their income, even more than they do on selling commodities as 
part of their ‘core’ business. In some cases, financialization is used 
to refer to the proportion of a country’s economic activity that takes 
place in the financial sector as opposed to other ‘productive’ sectors. 
For others, the financialization of everyday life is a question of how 
far even our imaginations are subordinated to the need to think 
about the future in terms of punctuated rhythms of debt repayment 
and personal investment in the absence of collective welfare (Haiven 
2011). It has also been used to refer to firms being run according 
to financial imperatives, rather than those of their other ‘stakeholders’. 
Not only private sector firms, but nominally ‘public’ services and 
organizations can change their organizational form when they are 
run with the interests of creditors rather than users and workers in 
mind (Hildyard 2017). 

‘Speculation’ is a term perhaps more widely used than financializa- 
tion, and in general comes along with some kind of moral judgement: 
speculative investments may be unsound, reckless, contributing merely 
to financial return rather than ‘real’ or ‘productive’ growth, industry 
and jobs. In truth though, it can be hard to pin down what exactly 
counts as speculative investment and what counts as investment 
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in the ‘real’ economy: since almost all valuations of companies 
and investment products are ‘forward looking’, or based on future 
earning potential, they are all to a degree speculative. It may thus 
be more productive, in engaging with speculation, to think about 
how speculative projects rely on specific imagined futures, and how 
successfully drawing money in to fund a speculative endeavour 
reshapes our lives and landscapes (Gilbert 2019; see Ly, Chapter 12). 

Securitization carries two terms in academic and more common 
use, both at play here, and it is worth a brief note of clarification. 
In the financial sense, securitization refers to the process of taking 
a commodity or asset and selling the rights to income from that 
commodity or asset. You can therefore trade a ‘security’ that gives 
you the right to income from a specific mining company, for example, 
or that gives you the right to income from someone’s mortgage (or 
thousands of peoples’ mortgages, as was the case with some of the 
products implicated in the 2008 financial crisis). In the other sense, 
securitization refers to matters of violence, conflict and military 
control, and the act of not only making something ‘secure’ but 
making something a ‘security problem’. Particular racially marked 
or religious groups might be ‘securitized’ by governments that treat 
them as a certain risk, subjecting them to additional restrictions and 
surveillance. Or specific places might become ‘securitized’, subject 
to a set of controls and restrictions on movement. ‘Liquidity’, also 
a common term heard in the financial press, refers for the most part 
to the ease with which something can be sold: ‘liquid’ assets being 
those that can be turned into cash, with less liquid assets being those 
that might be difficult to price or sell. As Nesvetailova (2010) has 
shown, financial practitioners’ understanding of ‘liquidity’ has come 
to be in terms of ‘liquid markets’ (i.e., how can we keep trades going 
by creating more and more new products, often by ‘securitizing’ old 
ones?), rather than understanding liquidity as a property of specific 
assets, and, as such, a ‘liquidity illusion’ is often at play when high 
turnover is mistaken for robust and resilient markets. 

Finally, numerous contributors engage with neoliberalism and 
the associated notion of accumulation by dispossession. Neoliberalism 
has perhaps become used to describe such a vast array of capitalist 
and market-based ills that advocates of market-based reform often 
point to this profusion of meanings to deny there is such a thing as 
‘neoliberalism’. Yet a more or less coherent consensus has emerged 
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among critical scholars: neoliberalism is not and never was about 
the state ‘getting out of the way’ for markets to work, but about 
the organization of more and more aspects of our lives (from educa- 
tion, to welfare services, to local government) around the principle 
of competition, where a ‘winner takes all’ vision of markets is used 
as the template for organizing these competitions. Such competitions 
require endless resources from the state, and are perhaps related to 
the arch-neoliberal Hayek’s philosophy, to the degree that he viewed 
states (fascist and socialist alike) as tending towards totalitarianism 
and saw market competition as a way to retain uncertainty (i.e., 
avoiding excessive control) while providing order in society (Davies 
2016). The irony being that increasing financialization, often wel- 
comed by advocates of neoliberalism, exerts ever more control on 
us through our debt-laden financial futures, and finds comfortable 
bedfellows in authoritarian, populist-nationalist governments around 
the world (see Medien, Chapter 7, and Nir, Chapter 16). 

Several contributors refer to David Harvey’s widely read and 
widely cited works on neoliberalism, as well as to Harvey’s notion 
of accumulation by dispossession, a term that he uses to extend 
Marx’s ‘primitive accumulation’. For Marx, primitive accumulation 
was the brutal, force-based appropriation of resources that came 
before capitalism set into motion, as ‘extra-economic force’ was 
used to push rural peasants into the workforce through ‘proletari- 
anization’. Harvey argues that such dispossession continues to this 
day, and was not so ‘primitive’ after all. Harvey’s work and concepts 
are a useful guide for many students, but we would, in closing this 
Introduction, encourage the readers of this volume to equally turn 
beyond the amplified voices of the Global North in seeking to engage 
with the entangled legacies of empire. Behind some of the most 
highly cited work on neoliberalism is, as Moyo, Yeros and Jha 
(2012) show, a separation of contemporary ‘neoliberal’ accumulation 
by dispossession driven by the logic of capital, and past Scrambles 
for Africa in the nineteenth century, which Harvey sees as driven 
by a territorial logic of control. We must come to understand the 
legacies of empire fully if we are to make sense of the present as a 
continuation of the colonial global economy — albeit one whose 
form we cannot always predict. This is not merely to ensure analytical 
correctness but, as Moyo et al. (2012) argue, because we cannot 
understand the unity of struggles against racialized borders, land 
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dispossession, indebtedness, extractive violence and putatively 
humanitarian forms of investment without recognizing the colonial 
structure against which these struggles are mobilizing. We hope that 
the chapters in this book can help you to understand, engage with 
and visualize possibilities for these struggles. 
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Notes 


1 In British, French and Portuguese Africa between the 1950s and 1990s; 
in Spanish and Brazilian South America during the nineteenth century 
and the British and Dutch Caribbean between the 1960s and 1980s; 
in French Asia during the 1940s and 1950s, British Asia between the 
1940s and 1990s and Portuguese Asia between the 1960s and 2000s. 
Asia here is understood as inclusive of West Asia or the ‘Middle East’. 
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Entangled legacies of empire 


Chapters in this collection engage with settler colonialism as well as 
the afterlives of colonialism — and the colonial present — from a variety 
of localities across the globe, although the workshops and networks 
through which this volume emerged have resulted in an undeniable 
emphasis on Anglophone, North Atlantic scholarship. 

The terms ‘colonial’ and ‘imperial’ are often used interchangeably, and 
they are of course interconnected. Colonization and colonialism are 
often associated more with settlement, annexation and conquering of 
territories, whereas imperialism tends to be used to highlight (largely 
economic) forms of domination by external powers. 

See also the history of the West African Currency Board, founded in 
1912 without any African involvement or consideration of how the 
Currency Board might ‘enlarge internal economies’ but, rather, to resolve 
disputes between expatriate traders to ensure that benefits accrued to 
Britain rather than the colonies (Hopkins 1970). 

In the UK, the 2021 Sewell Report has been a key moment in the 
Conservative government’s attempt to deny racial inequality, denounced 
by the UN Working Group of Experts on People of African Descent as 
an attempt to normalize white supremacy. The then culture secretary 
Oliver Dowden’s response to a National Trust report on colonial and 
slave-owner links to country houses was also a meeting point for self- 
proclaimed ‘anti-woke’ sentiment in government, media and higher 
education. In France, the Observatoire du Décolonialisme has curated 
hostility to scholars concerned with race and decolonialism. In the US, 
organized opposition to (an imagined version of) Critical Race Theory 
has also fed into white supremacist politics. A tangential current is 
running through the supremacist movement in India, where the language 
of ‘decoloniality’ has instead been co-opted by some on the Hindu far 
right, and repurposed towards supremacist ends — including providing 
justification for the targeting of non-Hindu minorities. 

Utsa Patnaik has revived an earlier anti-colonial, Indian nationalist strand 
of economics concerned with accounting for the ‘drain’ of wealth from 
colonized India, previously associated with R. C. Dutt and Dadabhai 
Naoroji — an economist and also Britain’s first Indian MP. Patnaik and 
her predecessors frequently use the term ‘loot’ to describe the drain 
of wealth from India to Britain. Though now widely used, this term’s 
history also lies in colonized India. Loot comes to English from the Hindi 
lut, but was originally used by British colonizers and Anglo-Indians 
to denigrate the actions of Indian soldiers rising up during the Sepoy 
Rebellion in 1857. It was subsequently turned against the colonizers by 
nationalist economists, but use of ‘loot’ to denigrate unruly racialized 
protestors continues today on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Brazil, Russia, India, China and South Africa. Goldman Sachs’ Jim 
O’Neill — now Lord O’Neill — created the acronym ‘BRIC?’ (with a small 
‘s’) in 2001 in an attempt to break the distinction between developed 
and developing nations. His focus was on investment opportunities 
arising from the export of Brazilian and Russian raw materials to 
Indian and Chinese manufacturers, who then sold to US and European 
consumers. South Africa later joined the BRICS as a formal political 
grouping who have at times sought to break away from the Bretton 
Woods system (the World Bank and International Monetary Fund), 
setting up the ‘New Development Bank’ in 2017 as a possible rival to 
the World Bank. While sometimes claiming to speak for ‘the Global 
South’, the BRICS often operate — especially, for instance, in African 
mining investments — as ‘sub-imperialists’ if not imperialists. The work 
of Ana Garcia, Vijay Prashad and Patrick Bond is particularly helpful 
in getting to grips with ‘the rise of the BRICS’. 

Benin, Burkina Faso, Ivory Coast, Guinea-Bissau, Mail, Niger, Senegal 
and Togo (UEMOA group); and Cameroon, Gabon, Chad, Equatorial 
Guinea, Central African Republic and Republic of Congo (the CEMAC 
group). 

https://tracesofnitrate.org/ 

Kish focuses on the image of a child in blue from the cover of the 
HarperCollins edition of Novogratz’s book, since it resonates with 
her story of finding ‘her’ blue sweater in Rwanda. In the PenguinRan- 
domHouse edition, the cover photo by Susan Meiselas/Magnum is of 
‘a Tanzanian girl stand[ing] in her doorway behind a curtain made 
from an insecticide treated bednet manufactured by an investee of the 
Acumen Fund’, and so is as much an advert for the Acumen fund as it 
is a representation of ‘connectedness’ that might give rise to personal 
humanitarian-entrepreneurial obligations. 

This approach overlaps somewhat with what Ralph and Singhal (2019: 
866) — who are somewhat sceptical of the vagueness of racial capital- 
ism scholarship — term the ‘forensics of capital’, which allows us to 
consider ‘how, in every society and throughout history, people establish 
institutional protocols for determining ... which forms of difference are 
salient and how they shape access to capital and to political possibilities’. 
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Oil, notes David McDermott Hughes, is ‘most dangerous when it 
behaves ordinarily and when people treat it as ordinary ... Only 
the abnormal event — the spill — brings a black goo into view and 
into contact with human flesh’ (McDermott Hughes 2017: 2-7). In 
this part, Tracy Lassiter (Chapter 2) and Imre Szeman (Chapter 1) 
take as their starting point the banality of oil infrastructure in 
settler-colonial landscapes. Lassiter’s focus in Boom! is an 1859 
image of Drake’s Well in Titusville, Pennsylvania. While Drake’s 
Well was not particularly productive (the oldest continuously produc- 
tive oil well was drilled in 1866 in Trinidad), the gushing forth of 
oil on the eve of Drake’s investors deciding that they would pull 
out of his speculative effort to commercially harvest ‘Seneca oil’ has 
profoundly shaped the colonial global economy. The enormous 
wealth of the Rockefellers was built by selling kerosene for heating 
and lighting in the 1870s, but the appearance of the internal combus- 
tion engine prompted a global search for oil. The imperial practice 
of mapping unruly territories so that they could be ruled, and their 
riches extracted, was now applied to the subsurface, as soon-to-be 
oil giants sought to build infrastructure that could profitably extract 
oil with a range of chemical and physical properties from a variety 
of territories under imperial control (Shafiee 2018). 

For all the work that goes into mapping territory, categorizing 
the qualities and properties of different types of oil and folding 
considerations of profitability into drill, derrick and pipeline design, 
most of us experience oil infrastructure ‘in the background’. Often 
you may find yourself engaging with such extractive infrastructure 
through an aesthetic mode. This is not to say that oil infrastructure 
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is ‘art’, but that infrastructures ‘produce the ambient conditions of 
everyday life: our sense of temperature, speed, florescence, and the 
ideas we have associated with these conditions’ (Larkin 2013: 336). 
If you’ve ever lived near an oil rig or a refinery, how does it make 
you feel when you walk or drive past it? How does the air smell? 
What do cinematic images of oil infrastructure conjure up for you? 
Does oil infrastructure make you feel close to a kind of unnervingly 
fast, loud and bright ‘modernity’? Or do you feel yourself living in 
the shadow of a poorly maintained, soon-to-be relic of a foolhardy 
fossil fuel dependency? It is the sheer banality of oil infrastructure 
in Alberta’s landscape that Imre Szeman (Chapter 1) takes as the 
focus in ‘Pumpjacks, playgrounds and cheap lives’. It is not only 
the banality of an oil derrick outside a McDonald’s in Alberta, but 
the sense of playfulness and loyalty to a regional oil industry that 
Szeman uses as his jumping-off point for exploring the relationship 
between cheap food, cheap oil and cheap lives. 

A pumpjack near a McDonald’s playground domesticates the oil 
industry, makes it an unthreatening part of the landscape, and of 
family life and household reproduction. The image of Drake’s Well 
— copies of which can be purchased from the Drake’s Well Museum 
and Park — functions as a kind of heritage artefact, valuable because 
of its ‘pastness’ (Kirshenblatt-Gimblett 1995), which also removes 
any sense of threat, immediacy or extractive violence from a cosy 
history of oil in the American landscape. Yet the setting for both 
Lassiter (Chapter 2) and Szeman (Chapter 1) is stolen land: the 
settler colonies of Canada and the US. Lassiter draws a line from 
Drake’s Well to contemporary First Nations’ struggles against violent 
extraction and pipeline construction on Native lands. Idle No More 
was founded in 2012 by three Indigenous women (Jessica Gordon, 
Sylvia McAdam and Nina Wilson) and Sheelah McLean to protest 
the attack by Stephen Harper’s Conservative government on Canadian 
environmental protections, and violations of Indigenous land and 
treaty rights. Indigenous women have also been at the centre of the 
caretaking of land, water and community as part of #NoDAPL 
protests against the Dakota Access Pipeline at Standing Rock Sioux 
Reservation (TallBear 2019). 

Indigenous organization against extraction, pipeline construction 
and treaty violation is rooted in an ethical framework of solidar- 
ity with ‘other-than-human relations’ (TallBear 2019: 17). When 
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environmental review processes are undertaken, for example in 
relation to Shell’s expansion into Alberta’s tar sands on Athabasca 
Chipewayan territory, relations with other-than-human relations 
are forcibly reduced to measures of the ‘use value’ available from 
hunting, fishing and access to territory. As Zalik (2015) shows, Shell 
was able to successfully argue to the Canadian state that accepting 
Athabasca Chipewayan demands to protect the Muskeg river would 
have ‘sterilized’ oil resources by rendering them unrecoverable. Visual 
representations of the ease with which oil can be ‘recovered’ (or why 
environmental and other protections might impede this ‘recovery’) 
have been developed by the American Petroleum Institute since the 
1920s. These representations rely upon the language of ‘proving 
up’ oil (rather than extracting it); doing surveys to increase the 
probability that there is oil present, and altering financial agreements 
and commitments to make it financially feasible to ‘recover’ the 
oil. This language of ‘proving up’ is in fact borrowed from the 
homesteading legislation which governed the settler colonization of 
America’s frontier: white men and their wives could claim land as 
their own by ‘proving it up’ (Hughes 2017: 80). The very ideology 
of settler colonialism is hardwired into the technical language of 
oil extraction. 

In ‘Spillcam’, Alysse Kushinski (Chapter 3) moves to consider 
not the aesthetics of infrastructure’s ‘background’ presence but the 
aesthetics of transparency. BP’s Deepwater Horizon spill, and the 
attempts to cap it, was livestreamed in real time. Here we have 
the spill that brings oil into view, brings black goo into contact with 
human and other-than-human bodies. Kushinski shows, however, that 
oil infrastructure can be just as dangerous when its volatile, leaky 
nature is made transparent. Rather than just revealing the ecological 
destruction and risky subcontracting arrangements through which oil 
extraction proceeds, Kushinski argues that making the spill visible 
in fact gave BP an opportunity to make the resealing of the well, 
and the return to ‘business as usual’, even more salient in viewers’ 
minds. This ‘aesthetic of accountability’ draws upon our familiarity 
with disaster footage, and the experience of relief and comfort that 
can be derived from feeling like we have overseen a process of repair 
and recovery. Live-stream over, and oil infrastructure can blend 
back into the background of settler-colonial landscapes. Unless, 
perhaps, we learn to use our familiarity with the aesthetics of oil, 
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finance and empire to cultivate scepticism and mobilize against Big 
Oil’s self-representation. 
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Pumpjacks, playgrounds and cheap lives 


Imre Szeman 


This was one of the first pictures I took when I moved to Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. An oil pumpjack, erected on the edge of a McDon- 
ald’s parking lot, is front and centre. Visible just behind the jack 
are the colourful letters designating the restaurant’s Playspace, while 
off to the left is the globally recognizable double arch of the fast 
food empire’s sign. In Alberta, where I grew up, the pumpjack is 
not an unfamiliar sight. Indeed, in my three-hour drive up from 
Calgary to Edmonton during the move, I passed a number of them, 
silently bobbing up and down in fields just off the side of the road, 
patiently carrying out their assigned task of pulling oil out of the 
ground. In Alberta, oil matters. The province produces 80% of 
Canada’s fossil fuel output, even though it has only 11.6% of its 
total population; and since oil represents 7% of the country’s GDP 
(not including any support services), it makes sense that pumpjacks 
would be a ubiquitous feature of the landscape. But this was the 
first time I had seen a fake pump jack, and the first time, too, that 
I had seen anything like it near the golden arches. 

McDonald’s is more than a fast food restaurant. It is the fast food 
restaurant — not just an example of the process of global consumer 
standardization, but one of the institutions that led the way in 
making this happen. There are now more than 37,000 McDonald’s 
locations in 120 countries around the world. As it has spread across 
the planet, the company has been careful to adapt to the religious 
and dietary differences among its clientele: in India, for example, 
you cannot buy a beef Big Mac, but you can get a McSpicy Paneer. 

The McDonald’s in Edmonton was the first that I had come across 
that included some sign of local industry on its property. Although 
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Figure 1.1 Pumpin’! A model pumpjack operates in the playground of a 
McDonald’s near Edmonton, Alberta. 


New Mexico is the third-largest crude oil producer in the United 
States, the McD’s restaurants in Sante Fe resemble nearby adobe 
buildings rather than oilfields. So why a pumpjack here in Edmonton? 
And why this fake approximation of the real thing — a child’s version 
of the complex mechanical apparatus found on oil fields around 
the world? 

There are things that this photo cannot say on its own. This 
pumpjack moves, up and down, slowly and patiently pretending to 
carry out the work that it has to do, and with a speed approximating 
the actions of the real thing. This McDonald’s is not hidden away, 
but is located at the corner of two major arteries, one running across 
the city and the other into and out of it. Thousands of commuters 
use both daily, as do visitors rushing from the airport into the 
core of the city. In an otherwise drab and ugly part of Edmonton 
(though there are many such parts) made up of little more than 
chain stores and light industrial parks, the pumpjack stands out, a 
strange sentinel. Its very existence seems to insist on its importance 
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and necessity. Even so, its presence at McDonald’s domesticates it, 
making it an object safe for everyday life, a landmark to use to mark 
one’s progress through the day. The aesthetic and political reality of 
most of the extractive activity being undertaken in Alberta involves 
nothing like the calm and safety depicted by this bobbing pumpjack. 
Instead, we would find extractive firms seeking to circumvent the 
resistance of First Nations to the expansion of the ‘unconventional’, 
landscape-scarring extraction of fossil fuels from the Alberta tar 
sands. 

What the photo also cannot say is that Alberta is a province that 
has determinately tied its identity to oil. The continued life of oil 
extraction has come to be viewed by many in the province as an 
economic necessity, even if it exposes it to the vagaries of oil prices 
and overstates the actual number of jobs in the industry. The place 
of oil in the broad cultural imaginary, developed by successive 
Conservative governments in thrall to the oil industry, has played 
a crucial role in shaping a provincial populism designed to keep 
far-right Conservatives in power. In Canada, the introduction of 
any kind of energy transition has been limited by the need for federal 
parties of all stripes to massage the bruises which fossil fuel-producing 
provinces — which include British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
alongside Alberta — believe other parts of the country have inflicted 
on them. The victory of federal parties depends on votes from these 
Western provinces, which make up a quarter of the total number 
of seats in the country. 

The presence of the pumpjack at this McDonald’s is a symbol of 
the complex politics that troubles and unnerves environmental and 
political change. Its predictable place in the Alberta landscape and 
its strangely comforting presence next to a child’s playground acts 
as a weight on the present, making it very difficult to imagine any 
real movement of the province and the nation into the future. To 
take just one example: Canada’s commitment to the 2015 Paris 
Agreement was to limit greenhouse gas production to 511 megatonnes 
of CO, by 2030. As of January 2020, best-case estimates by the 
federal government were that Canadian emissions would be 673 
megatonnes of CO, — more that 30% over its target. Notwithstanding 
an 8% drop in emissions during the COVID-19 pandemic in 2020, 
the energy intensity! of Canada’s economy has been decreasing at 
a lower rate than that of the other twenty-nine member countries 
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of the International Energy Agency. The McDonald’s pumpjack has 
more to do with this failure that one might ever imagine. 


A history of McDonald’s in seven cheap things 


In A History of the World in Seven Cheap Things (2018), Raj Patel 
and Jason Moore argue that the current global economy runs on cheap 
things. One might think that cheap things do not matter much, except 
perhaps to line the shelves of the dollar stores that have proliferated 
all over the planet. In reality, however, understanding just what cheap 
things are and what they represent is the way to make sense of the 
global system of extraction, exploitation and profit, all of which 
is driven by the need to make things cheap for the operations of 
capitalism. Patel and Moore boil this process down to seven cheap 
things: nature, money, work, care, food, energy and lives. 

All seven things, and the chains of power that link them, can be 
seen in this image of a faux pumpjack plopped down on the lawn 
of a McDonald’s in Edmonton. 

Nature: The manicured grass and the plotted and planned bushes, 
trees and plants around the restaurant are as artificial as the pumpjack. 
The delicate prairie landscape that used to exist here, south of the 
North Saskatchewan River, is long gone and forgotten. In its place: 
lawn grass, the most widespread crop in North America after maize 
and wheat. It has little real use, except to soften the harshness of 
the concrete commercial landscape a little bit. 

While pumpjacks are the quintessential symbol of oil extraction, 
they do not really capture how oil is extracted from nature in 
Northern Alberta. Just a few hours north, bitumen in the Athabasca 
tar sands is accessed by surface mining, a process of extraction that 
leaves vast scars on the surface of the planet, easily visible from 
satellites, which are impossible to truly ‘recover’, i.e., to return to 
the boreal forest that once graced the landscape. Equally hard to 
deal with are the toxic tailings ponds left behind. These are lakes 
made up of the water used in the extraction process — good for little 
more than bringing about the deaths of migratory birds during 
pauses in their long flight north. 

By comparison to these brutal, ugly images of extraction, pump- 
jacks offer a calm, controlled and domesticated view of oil extraction. 
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The pumpjack in the photo minimizes worries about the true impact 
of oil on nature by reducing the footprint of extraction to the work 
of a small, patient device. It is meant to be as inoffensive and 
harmless as grasshoppers, which is what pumpjacks are colloquially 
called. 

Money: Fast food is cheap. That’s the central attraction, and it 
sometimes results in the disruption of local agro-food systems as 
Samaniego and Mantz (Chapter 20) discuss. But the purchase of a 
lot of cheap food adds up. Even in what was an off year, in 2017 
McDonald’s made $5.2 billion profit on sales of $22.8 billion (all 
figures in US dollars). In January 2022, the market capitalization 
of McDonald’s was up to $189.15 billion. Its annual revenue was 
$19.2 billion in 2020, greater than the GDP of more than ninety 
countries, including Georgia, the West Bank and Gaza, or Jamaica 
in the same year.* Cheap money has helped McDonald’s to expand 
globally. Since 1986, the financial magazine The Economist has 
published a ‘Big Mac Index’ to measure purchasing power parity. 
The scale of McDonald’s operations means that comparing Big Mac 
prices around the world offers a better sense of currency valuation 
than the figures offered by big banks. 

The pumpjack speaks to a very different economy. The extraction 
of oil and gas has generated a staggering amount of wealth over 
the past century and a half. At the present time, the totality of oil 
and gas firms listed on stock exchanges around the world are worth 
more than $4.5 trillion dollars. We like to think that we are living 
in an age defined by tech companies like Apple and Google. Yet we 
continue to generate much of the money in the world by ripping 
into rock and soil, and drilling deep into the bottom of the ocean. In 
the popular imagination, tech companies are often imagined as the 
clean alternative to extractive economies — the shiny future which 
arises out of a dirty industrial past. But tech companies need energy 
too, to run their servers and to provide their services. Collectively, 
the information technology (IT) industry trails only five countries in 
total energy use. Much of this energy is now from renewables, but 
not all of it. And tech needs plastics for its products and processors, 
which are shaped out of petrocarbons. There is yet another link 
between clean IT and dirty oil. Amazon, Google and Microsoft have 
developed artificial intelligence (AI) tools to help the oil industry 
develop better extraction methods (the bad public relations led Google 
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in May 2020 to pledge to stop this practice). The planetary costs 
of tech, big data and AI are immense (Crawford 2021). 

Work: With 1.7 million employees, McDonald’s is the world’s 
second-largest (private) employer. It is also one of the largest employ- 
ers of minimum-wage workers. The work they are tasked with is 
tedious and routine, and dangerous too, due to workplace injuries 
and robberies. As with other fast food companies, the company’s 
profit depends on the suppression of workers’ wages. A job at McD’s 
is one sure way to puncture the deluded hopes and fantasies that 
have long shaped rags-to-riches stories. 

One social fantasy of living in an oil-rich province like Alberta 
is that everyone can become wealthy, just by putting in a few years 
of hard work out in the field. The pumpjack is a sign and symbol 
of what might still be possible for workers to achieve through their 
labour. And it is true that the average salary in Edmonton is higher 
than in the rest of Canada, even if these high average salaries disguise 
high numbers of ‘unskilled temporary foreign workers’ on lower 
salaries. What is also true is that this makes everything else more 
expensive, especially housing. Despite the oil wealth in the province, 
McDonald’s employees still make minimum wage, and many find 
it impossible to live on what they earn. 

The idea that these workers should earn more is anathema to 
many. One of the first acts of the newly elected Conservative govern- 
ment in Alberta in 2019 was to reduce the minimum wage for 
workers under eighteen, from $15 per hour to $13 per hour. ‘This 
is still a very generous wage,’ Premier Jason Kenney told a news 
conference. ‘$13 an hour is a lot more than $0.’ 

Labour at McDonald’s is cheap, but evidently not cheap enough 
for the company and its shareholders. McDonald’s has been one of 
the service industry firms that have most aggressively experimented 
with automation. Every dollar that is not spent on workers is more 
money for shareholders. Machines also come with an added benefit: 
they cannot unionize, as some of McDonald’s workers have attempted 
to do. 

As for work in the oil field: like fast food work, much of it is 
tedious and routine, and also dangerous. The hours are long; and 
the work demands that labourers live away from home for weeks 
and months at a time. In Fort McMurray, the city at the heart of 
the Alberta tar sands, the high cost of housing and everything else 
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can quickly eat up the extra dollars that workers see on their pay 
cheques. 

Care: McDonald’s cares for its workers. Or, at least, it wants 
them to believe it does. To emphasize the importance of education 
over work, it has established a scholarship system for its youth 
employees (though its own figures suggest that it has given out only 
160 per year for the past twenty-five years — a tiny number for such 
a large employer). Like other large employers, it has established all 
manner of mechanisms and processes to keep workers happy and 
manage behaviour, for the good of all involved (or so it believes). 
For instance, each of its locations names ‘Employees of the Month’ 
to reward hard work and motivation. 

There is an entire network of care that takes places at a typical 
McDonald’s. The Playspace that can be found at most McD’s is 
designed to attract pre-teens, who cannot wait to slip down its slides 
and jump around in its ball pits. It attracts tired parents and caregivers 
too, who come to feed their kids on the cheap, while taking a 
well-deserved mental break from the constant care they require. 
The care of children is disproportionately taken on by women, and 
the women who end up at McDonald’s represent socio-economic 
inequities tied to class and ethnicity. The more than one billion 
Happy Meals sold per year are the surest evidence of cheap Playspace 
care to which all too many parents need to turn. 

The pumpjack, too, is a signal of care. It tells the commuters 
driving by that this restaurant cares about the place where it is 
located. McDonald’s has identified itself with the most important 
industry in Edmonton. It is on the right side, it shouts out: the side 
of the extraction industries, the side of the people who, in this city 
and in this province, have been told repeatedly over decades to link 
their lives and livelihoods with these industries. 

Food: Is there anything that needs to be said about cheap food 
and McDonald’s that is not already obvious? Despite the tales now 
told by the company of good food sourced responsibly, the golden 
arches signal factory farming done on a massive scale, which generates 
cheap food offered on the cheap to any and all who want it. Physicians 
and nutritionists worry about fast food and the decline of healthy 
eating. The calorie counts now listed by law in some polities on the 
illuminated menu boards of fast food restaurants tell us that a single 
meal can add up to more calories than most of us need to eat over 
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a whole day. (It is worth noting that the Alberta government has 
not enacted such a law.) 

Cheap food is made possible by the presence of oil. Factory 
farming and food transport via shipping and trucking was built on 
the back of stuff that pumpjacks make sure to keep bringing to the 
surface of the earth. And cheap food wouldn’t be possible without 
fossil-fuelled fertilizers, which slowly kill the life of soil by dragging 
every possible calorie out of it. 

Energy: It is not love that makes the world go around, but cheap 
energy. Nothing works without the dirty liquids dragged out of the 
earth by the pumpjack, tilting slowly up and down. Fast food 
restaurants could not be supplied and we certainly could not drive 
around in our cars without oil. The automobile is indelibly linked 
to McDonald’s and its fast food kin: on its original trademark 
application, McDonald’s was described as offering ‘drive-in restaurant 
services’. The link between oil fields and fast food is deep, though 
it can be hard to grasp this. The pumpjack at the McDonald’s in 
my picture is perhaps the unconscious of energy culture come to 
life. The golden arches can shine only because of the dark energy 
of fossil fuels; and the money spent here, in Edmonton, is no doubt 
somehow, and at some point, connected to the labour of those 
stripping away the soil to get at the oil underneath it. 


Cheap lives: everyday settler colonialism 


There is one last cheap thing to which this photo points that I 
haven’t yet discussed: lives. Cheap life abounds here — the cheapness 
of lives defined by cheap nature, money, work, care, food and energy. 
Life is cheap in fossil-fuelled modernity, which drains the energy of 
workers’ bodies and the will of consumers. In Alberta, as in so 
many other polities, the dynamics of cheap life today obscure the 
brute history of cheap life. Pumpjacks can generate wealth only 
because of a settler-colonial logic premised on the disposability of 
Indigenous bodies. The entanglement of extractive capitalism and 
brutal settler colonial logics is revisited by Comyn (Chapter 4), 
Cordes (Chapter 5) and Ly (Chapter 12) in this volume. 

There is something even more important about the life captured 
by this photo. In many respects, this is an utterly banal photo about 
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— well, what else might we call it? — everyday life. A quirky object 
spotted next to a McDonald’s — hilarious! A quick pic to show one’s 
friends about the new place that one has moved to, which captures 
in a flash its peculiarities! 

But to see it like this would be to miss this photo’s force and 
meaning. It is about the everyday. It is here, in this everyday space, 
a fast food restaurant next to a commuter road, like so many other 
burger joints alongside similar strips in all too many parts of the 
world, where tales of cheap life are played out. It is in spaces like 
this one where cheap life becomes normal life, something drained 
of history and very hard to imagine differently, and so seemingly 
impossible to do anything about. It is where the desire of a small 
child for the toy that comes in a kid’s meal comes into contact with 
the forces of globalization, neoliberalism, colonialism, extraction, 
financialization and debt. The stubborn insistence of the legitimacy 
of the everyday life captured in this photo, despite the violence of 
its varied cheapness, constitutes perhaps the biggest challenge in 
doing something to change it. 

I arrived in Edmonton in the summer of 2009, in the wake of 
the financial crash that messed up lives everywhere. Some economists 
have argued that it was the triple-digit price of oil — the highest 
price of oil ever recorded — that pushed things over the edge. It was 
the last straw, making it impossible for consumers to manage already 
high living costs and heavy household debt. For fast food purveyors, 
the financial crash turned out to be as golden as the ubiquitous 
arches. When budgets are tight, where else can one go to get cheap 
food, especially when out and about in an automobile? The oil 
culture named by the conjunction of McDonald’s and its plastic 
pumpjack robs us of any sense of other possibilities, of lives and 
things whose very existence need not be empty, meaningless and 
cheap. 


Further resources 


Burtynsky, E. (2003-10), Oil [photographic series]. www.edwardburtynsky.com/ 
projects/photographs/oil (accessed 2 September 2022). 

Food Inc. (2008) Directed by Robert Kenner [Documentary]. https:// 
watchdocumentaries.com/food-inc/ (accessed 2 September 2022). 
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H2Oil (2008) Directed by Shannon Walsh [Documentary]. www.youtube.com/ 


watch?v=IZGY QdliJSM (accessed 2 September 2022). 


Super Size Me (2004) Directed by Morgan Spurlock [Documentary]. 


www.youtube.com/watch?v=S9__23-zjh (accessed 2 September 2022). 
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Notes 


Energy intensity is a measure of the ratio of energy consumption (coal, 
oil, gas, nuclear and renewables) to economic growth (GDP). More 
efficient energy production and use — as well as technological change 
and changing use patterns — can reduce the energy intensity measure 
for a given national economy. Because energy intensity measures may 
include renewables, they can change at different rates to measures of 
the CO2 intensity of electricity generation. 

While comparisons between market capitalization and GDP are often 
made in economic journalism and academic writing, and such comparisons 
are rhetorically powerful, the two measures are not strictly comparable. 
Market capitalization is a snapshot measure of the present value of a 
corporation’s shares (with that value being based on future earning 
potential). GDP is a measure of the economic ‘output’ in a country, or 
the monetary value of all economic activity across a year. A more precise 
comparison may therefore be between GDP and the annual revenues 
earned by a given corporation. 
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‘Boom!’ 


Tracy Lassiter 


It’s an innocuous enough image: two men standing before a wooden 
structure with another group of (white) men in the background. 
The two men in the foreground, Peter Wilson and Edwin Drake, 
in fact stand before the first oil well, drilled on 27 August 1859 
in present-day Titusville, Pennsylvania. In the century and a half 
since this well was drilled, the oil industry has turned into a global 
economic juggernaut, causing rampant worldwide political, eco- 
nomic and racial exploitation — but it almost didn’t happen. The oil 
industry’s history, and what it has become, is vastly complicated. It 
is an economic boon for some people, an exploitative totality for 
others. Leaders worldwide today consider warnings regarding climate 
change, social activism related to equity, the costs of war and other 
socio-political concerns; they should place a critical lens on resource 
extraction, namely the oil industry, for its central position in these 
issues. 

Throughout history, different civilizations — ancient Mesopotamia 
and China, the European Middle Ages, the indigenous peoples in 
North America — used oil that bubbled from rocks for various 
purposes: as medicine, in warfare, for fire. But in Pennsylvania in 
the 1850s, this resource became a commodity. Originally, European 
settlers didn’t think much of this ‘rock oil’ until a Seneca leader, 
namely Chief Red Jacket, told them of its reputed medicinal value. 
Later, the residents considered petroleum and its by-products (such 
as the waxy substance that coated their salt-well drilling equipment) 
to be an impediment. But, in time, some of them capitalized on those 
by-products and on petroleum’s reputation as a medicine. In the 
1850s, a druggist named Samuel Kier was one of the more infamous 
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Figure 2.1 Edwin L. Drake, right, stands with friend Peter Wilson of 
Titusville, Pennsylvania, at the drilling site — but not the original derrick 
— of America’s first commercial oil well of 1859 (Mather 1861). 
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entrepreneurs to bottle ‘rock oil’. He called it ‘Kier’s Medicinal 
Petroleum’ and sold it as a cure for maladies ranging from toothaches 
to rheumatism, stomach upset, even deafness. Of course, his panacea 
didn’t deliver the remedies to desperate customers, and soon ‘Seneca 
oil’? became known as ‘snake oil’, or what we call a quack remedy 
(Yergin 2008: 4; Miller 2008 17-18). This inauspicious start to oil’s 
history is metaphoric; once it was commodified, falsely advertised 
and widely distributed, its demerits became all too obvious. 

Petroleum’s value, though, stemmed not from its medicinal uses 
but from its energy value. Entrepreneurs like Kier and, later, George 
Bissell realized petroleum’s potential as an illuminant. Bissell and a 
consortium of New York-based investors commissioned Professor 
Benjamin Silliman to study petroleum’s potential uses in lighting 
and as an industrial lubricant; when Silliman’s report confirmed 
oil’s commercial viability, the results became ‘nothing less than a 
turning point in the establishment of the petroleum business’ (Yergin 
2008: 6). From there, Bissell and his cohort needed to know whether 
oil was in an abundant-enough supply to make larger-scale drilling 
a worthwhile undertaking. They hired Edwin Drake to look for oil 
in Pennsylvania. At first Drake attempted to dig wells by hand, but 
after about a year of fruitless searching using this method, Drake 
hired a blacksmith by the name of William Smith to make the tools 
and other equipment they would need to build a salt-well-style 
derrick and drill. They established an operating drill in the spring 
of 1859, but by early August it hadn’t produced any oil. The investors 
felt the search was taking too long; their funds were quickly running 
out. By August, even Drake’s personal bank account was nearly 
empty. As noted, the photograph above shows Peter Wilson and 
Edwin Drake; it’s significant because Wilson loaned Drake money, 
gambling that his cash infusion would pay off. Meanwhile, the 
investors sent a letter to Drake telling him to halt his enterprise; 
their money was depleted. On Friday 26 August Drake and Smith 
left the pump working on a hole they had dug, and on Saturday, 
Smith saw oil bubbling from the pipe. He and his sons stored the 
oil in tubs, basins and barrels, guarding it until Drake returned that 
Monday. Drake used a hand pump to help them collect the surging 
oil. As Fate would have it, that same day he received the New York 
investors’ letter, enclosing his ‘final’ payment and telling him to quit 
the venture (Yergin 2008: 11). 
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As these events demonstrate, the oil industry almost didn’t happen; 
the zero-hour oil discovery from the Drake Well seems like a Hol- 
lywood movie script. Perhaps petroleum would have become the 
global commodity it is today anyway, discovered by a different 
driller at a different time. Nonetheless, what had at first been called 
‘Drake’s Folly’ quickly turned into a ‘boom’, a sound that echoes 
into today’s energy discussions. ‘Boom’ is onomatopoeic, referring 
to the sound of a gusher when drillers strike a deposit; thereafter, 
it describes the flush of activity occurring upon an oil strike. The 
1859 ‘boom’ meant an influx of people moving to the Titusville 
area, all to capitalize somehow on oil. Boom towns like Titusville 
needed surveyors, drillers, barrel-makers, and teamsters to haul the 
oil to trains; they needed housing, food and other supplies. Soon, 
other boom towns like Pithole and Oil City (formerly known as 
‘Corn Planter’ for another Seneca chief) burgeoned in Pennsylvania, 
practically overnight. The problem with a boom cycle, though, is 
that it’s later followed by a ‘bust’; once a resource — like coal, like 
oil — is depleted from a region, the town empties, leaving economic 
loss, environmental damage and other devastation in its wake. 


The industry begins 


The Drake Well kicked off what over time became a global search 
for oil, a geopolitical and economic phenomenon so vast that it 
inspired a neologism, petrocapitalism, for ‘a form of capital accumula- 
tion founded on the extraction, distribution, and consumption of 
petroleum’ (oxfordreference.com). With the booming oil towns in 
Pennsylvania, a host of other industries, such as refineries, subse- 
quently arose. One of the most famous names in this regard was John 
D. Rockefeller, who became notable — and notorious — as the first 
oil ‘baron’ through his Standard Oil Company. Rockefeller’s father, 
William, was infamously known as ‘Devil Bill’ for his reputation 
as a schemer and ‘flim-flam man’; like Kier, he was a ‘snake-oil’ 
salesman who tried to profit from petroleum’s curative reputation 
(Juhasz 2008: 25). While John Rockefeller in some respects was more 
reputable than his father, in other ways he wasn’t. He established 
Standard Oil initially as a refinery, but over time he expanded his 
company ‘vertically’, meaning that he controlled every aspect of the 
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oil production, refining and selling process, from buying timberland 
so that Standard could build its own barrels to buying railroad tank 
cars, warehouses and boats. It became such an enormous company 
that it could negotiate discounts on railway freight charges and 
buy smaller, competing refiners and producers. It even became a 
controlling interest in the pipelines throughout Pennsylvania’s Oil 
Region. A famous journalist at the time, Ida Tarbell, grew up in 
the Oil Region and her family members worked in the industry; 
nonetheless, the exposés she and Henry Demarest Lloyd wrote for 
the Chicago Tribune brought to light Standard’s monopolistic control 
and shady dealings to maintain its dominance. Antitrust authorities 
began investigating Standard Oil, and in 1911 the Supreme Court 
ordered Standard Oil to dissolve. It was divided into seven different 
companies established in different regions around the US, at last 
bringing ‘competition back into the transportation, refining, and 
marketing of oil’ (Yergin 2008: 94). 

These companies, plus the remaining smaller producers, soon had 
a great deal of competition as other countries began discovering 
their own deposits. Oil fields in Baku, Russia, in Persia (modern-day 
Iran) and other locations started to produce and affect the nascent 
global oil market. Furthermore, by the early twentieth century, 
tensions between Germany and England had increased, namely 
around who had a superior navy. Winston Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty for the Royal Navy, appointed a committee 
to look into converting Britain’s naval ships to burn oil instead of 
coal. Churchill was concerned about whether it was wise to do so. 
He had the same question that Drake’s investors had asked about 
sixty years earlier: was there a large enough worldwide supply of 
oil to fuel the ships? If so, Churchill noted, Britain would have 
the better ships, and with better ships came ‘better crews, higher 
economies, more intense forms of war power’ (Yergin 2008: 140). 
After his investigations revealed that vast deposits existed, namely 
in the Middle East, Churchill successfully argued before Parliament 
that the Royal Navy should commission with the Anglo-Persian 
Oil company; doing so, he argued, would mean that Britain 
would not have to rely on any institution beyond the government 
for its fuel. The House of Commons voted to commission with 
Anglo-Persian; good timing, as eleven days later the First World 
War began. 
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Repercussions 


This short account oversimplifies a complex system and past, which 
is detailed at length in places such as Daniel Yergin’s book, The 
Prize. Nonetheless, even this short summation reveals what we should 
learn from history in order to create a more equitable and climate- 
friendly future. 

Today, oil is a dominant force in the global economy. The con- 
sortium of Middle Eastern oil companies known as OPEC (Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries) alone were estimated to 
have earned $595 billion in 2019 (EIA 2021). Reliable sources like 
the US government’s Energy Information Administration or the 
international collaborative Worldometer reveal that every continent 
has some oil reserves. Venezuela, Saudi Arabia and Canada have 
the world’s largest reserves. A country’s oil reserves translate into 
political power. As energy author Yergin says, after the Saudi Arabian 
oil embargoes occurring in 1967 and 1973, ‘Petroleum had become 
the province of presidents and premiers, of foreign and finance and 
energy ministers, of congressmen and parliamentarians, of regulators 
and “czars”, of activists and pundits ...’ (Yergin 2008: 595). 

Indeed, since Churchill successfully argued for working with a 
British-based oil company so that Britain wouldn’t be reliant on 
outsiders for its fuel supply, the rhetorics of ‘national security’ and 
oil drilling have become intertwined. Today in the US, it appears 
in calls to ‘Drill, baby, drill’ and it serves as justification for ongoing 
wars, such as its Iraq war. As oil industry author Antonia Juhasz 
notes, ‘Oil is also about more than oil company profits. Control 
over the world’s oil is an unparalleled source of regional and global 
hegemony’ (Juhasz 2008: 325). Obtaining and maintaining that 
power is an impetus for many governments’ political and militaristic 
actions. One agency reports that ‘between one-quarter and one-half 
of all interstate wars since 1973 have been linked to oil, and oil- 
producing countries are 50% more likely to have civil war’ (Oil 
Change International n.d.). 

Yet, over time it has become more difficult for companies to 
access oil deposits. While many deposits remain, they are located 
deeper in the ground and farther below the sea. Companies must 
drill in hitherto nearly inaccessible areas, bringing great risk to 
employees, residents and ecosystems. For example, in 2010, BP’s 
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offshore Deepwater Horizon drilling platform experienced a massive 
blowout and leak. The initial explosion — a massive boom - killed 
eleven platform workers and subsequently released millions of gallons 
of oil into the Gulf of Mexico. The Deepwater Horizon blowout, 
and the political consequences of livestreaming various attempts to 
cap the well, are the focus of Kushinski (Chapter 3). It took roughly 
two and half months for BP and subcontractors Transocean Ltd. 
and Halliburton to cap the well. A subsequent US governmental 
investigation discovered that the profit-seeking companies had ignored 
warning signs of the wellhead blowout. The spill caused lasting 
damage to the Gulf of Mexico’s wildlife and ecosystem and wiped 
out the livelihoods of fishermen and other residents who relied upon 
the waterway. Despite this devastation and loss of human life, one 
year after, BP posted first-quarter earnings of $5.48 billion. Worse, 
Transocean Ltd. awarded its top executives with bonuses for attaining 
the ‘best year in safety performance in [the] company’s history’ 
(Robertson 2011: B1). 

The spills, leaking pipes, gas flaring, untreated waste and runoff, 
and many other industry-related hazards depicted in fictional texts 
often go unresolved in real life, leaving residents to face environmental 
and health-related consequences, such as respiratory illnesses. 

These risks will increase as countries permit farther and deeper 
searches for the oil that will allow them political influence, national 
security, economic power or all three. Yet pushback on Big Oil’s 
influence, incursion and destruction is underway — in fact, it has 
been for decades. In many cases, the places where oil companies 
wish to drill for, refine or pipe oil happen to be where historically 
marginalized populations live. Nigeria is an oil-rich nation, yet it 
is rife with petro-problems, not the least of which is the roughly 
1.5 million tons of oil spilled in the Niger Delta. Abuses have long 
been documented by its domestic and international agencies. One 
writer and activist, Ken Saro-Wiwa, was particularly outspoken 
against Shell Oil’s destructive practices in his home area, Ogoniland. 
Yet members of Nigeria’s larger and more dominant tribes, in places 
of political leadership, allied with Shell. Saro-Wiwa and other 
members of his activist group, MOSOP, were brought up on false 
charges, tried in a rigged trial and subsequently found guilty. All 
members of the ‘Ogoni Nine’ were hanged in a case that brought 
international rebuke (Kahn 2009: 7). Even so, pollution, lawlessness, 
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corruption and fighting persist. The historical colonialism that 
occurred in West Africa exists in Nigeria today as collusion between 
multinational corporations and local elites (see Dickson et al., Chapter 
8 this volume). 

In South America, the lawsuit Aguinda v. Chevron, depicted in 
the 2009 Crude documentary, describes the nearly thirty years of 
struggle and legal action taken by the Cofan, Huaorani and other 
Amazonian tribes against Chevron for the rampant pollution caused 
by the company (and its predecessor company, Texaco). The destruc- 
tion caused in the Amazon has been called ‘one of the greatest 
oil-related disasters in history’ (Juhasz 2008: 251). However, the 
case continues today, due to the company’s challenges to the $19 
billion judgment against it. 

In North America, various Indigenous groups likewise have begun 
acting against drilling and pipeline installation on their lands. As 
Szeman shows (Chapter 1), oil infrastructure has become a banal, 
comforting presence in settler-colonial landscapes, even as First 
Nations and Indigenous people resist the violence of extraction on 
their lands. In the Arctic, across both the US and Canadian borders, 
First Nations groups like the Gwich’in are fighting oil developers 
to keep areas like the Arctic National Wildlife Refuge intact for 
hunting, fishing and other aspects of their culture. Other activist 
groups like Canada’s Idle No More challenge certain types of resource 
extraction, particularly those on indigenous peoples’ lands, when 
the extraction won’t benefit those peoples. Similarly, various US 
Native American tribes banded at the Standing Rock Sioux Reserva- 
tion in North Dakota to fight the Dakota Access Pipeline. One 
argument against it is that it violates the Fort Laramie Treaty, which 
was meant to guarantee ‘undisturbed use and occupation’ of the 
land for the Sioux. The pipeline still operates, despite lawsuits filed 
by the tribe; in April 2021, US President Joseph Biden allowed the 
pipeline to carry oil while the government reviews its environmental 
impact. 

The Drake Well photo depicts an innocuous enough scene, but 
from that location a vast geopolitical, economic force emerged that 
impacts worldwide on communities 150 years later. Who could have 
predicted the profiteering and exploitation that this small Pennsyl- 
vania patch would unleash? From the Drake Well we can trace out 
manifold oil-based legacies. In the chapter by Ferrini (Chapter 13), 
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oil extraction is shown to be entangled with abortive attempts at 
postcolonial reparation between Italy and Libya. In Schuberts work 
(Chapter 11), we see how the promise of future oil production gets 
entangled with Angola’s new debts to China. Even Drake didn’t 
know, that August weekend in 1859, that the first well had produced 
oil. It probably came in quietly, with something that sounded like 
a gurgle, but which has grown over time into an alert, a warning, 
a sounding boom. 
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Spillcam 


Alysse Kushinski 


On 19 May 2010 the public gained access, via internet live feed, to 
the sea floor of the Gulf of Mexico. The feed was focused on a site 
nearly 5,000 feet below the water’s surface: at the Macondo Prospect, 
66km off the south-east coast of Louisiana, on the sea floor of 
Mississippi Canyon Block 252, an oil well was leaking into the 
Gulf. The image in Figure 3.1 is a still-capture from this feed showing 
the steady plume of oil that resulted from the explosion of the 
Deepwater Horizon oil rig. On 20 April 2010, just prior to the 
well’s being sealed for later extraction, a methane gas bubble travelled 
up the drilling column and ignited at the platform. The blowout 
resulted in a day-long fire and the eventual sinking of the rig. On 
24 April 2010 an unencumbered stream of oil, gas and mud was 
discovered flowing from the well. Nearly five million barrels of oil 
were released into the Gulf basin until the well was capped, eighty- 
seven days after the initial event. 

Many media forms and media outlets captured the unfolding 
disaster. News agencies, artists, activists, environmental monitors, 
as well as government and corporate actors circulated video footage, 
still images, reports, graphs and measurements documenting what 
was happening in the Gulf. Moreover, the affected sites and enduring 
effects of the Deepwater Horizon disaster, to this day, continue to 
be mediated through blockbuster movies, documentary productions, 
ongoing monitoring and information leaks, amongst a variety of 
other forms. This reflection focuses on just one of these enduring 
mediations — Spillcam — and asks how the operations of capital and 
its imperial entanglements can be glimpsed through this real-time 
feed, a century and a half after the first still image of an oil well 
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Figure 3.1 A still from the Spillcam which livestreamed BP’s attempt to 
cap the Deepwater Horizon well. 


was circulated (see Lassiter, Chapter 2). Whose interests are served 
by making visible the aftermath of an extractive disaster? Can real- 
time feeds of extractive operations and their failures produce 
accountability, or merely shore up ‘business as usual’? 


Mediating the spill 


While news media regularly featured aerial footage of the burning 
rig, video coverage of the clean-up efforts, images of oil-slicked 
beaches and maps of spill projections, the public was without images 
of the leak — at its source on the sea floor — for the first twenty-three 
days following the disaster. Real-time access to the site resulted from 
a request made by then US Congressional representative Edward 
Markey to BP (formerly British Petroleum) following suspicions 
that the company had severely underestimated the flowrate of the 
leaking well. By 3 June 2010, BP provided twelve different views 
of the site, accessible to the public via the US Select Committee on 
Energy Independence and Global Warming website. Observation 
via Spillcam’s multiple vantage points allowed for new flowrate 
estimates from government officials, engineers and independent 
scientists totalling anywhere from 25,000 to upwards of 80,000 
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barrels per day (bpd), far above the initial 1,000, then 5,000, bpd 
estimates reported by BP during the first weeks of the spill. 

Near the end of 2010 ‘Spillcam’ was announced as one of Global 
Language Monitor’s top words, phrases and names of the year. The 
wide use of the feed’s name across social media, journalism and 
news coverage also placed ‘spill-cam’ on the New York Times’s 
list of top words — though Meriam Webster opted for ‘austerity’ 
instead, and the American Dialect Society only referenced the events 
in short-listing ‘spillion’ and ‘spillionaire’ for ‘most creative’ words 
of 2010. Spillcam’s livestream of the leak became a common element 
of television news chyrons and was eventually featured on more than 
3,000 websites receiving several million views over the feed’s life. 

The Deepwater Horizon disaster itself provides a fruitful oppor- 
tunity to critically engage the forces at work in the creation of 
capital, commodities and legacies of empire. While Spillcam might 
appear to offer a means for accountability, I argue that it upholds 
a notion of responsibility entangled in processes of financialization, 
risk mitigation, capitalism and exploitation. The livestream of the 
leaking well gives the impression that BP’s responsibility for the 
disaster in the Gulf is finite and measurable, and thus the damages 
of the spill are within industry’s own ability to reconcile, control 
and mitigate. The gushing well of oil and gas into the Gulf of Mexico 
was a material manifestation of violent flows of empire, regardless 
of how, and if, the spill was ever witnessed — the documentation of 
the leaking well, and its eventual sealing, did not simply allow us 
to witness the disaster as it unfolded at the sea floor and alert us 
to the risks of resource extraction, but it also helped BP to cultivate 
an aesthetic of accountability. 

Extractive economies are speculative economies — they require 
speculation on geological sites and commodity prices — deploying 
an arithmetic that operates without regard for social, cultural and 
environmental risks, or, at best, accounts for these factors by assigning 
them a cost-value. This speculation of profit potential and risk utilizes 
financial instruments and other technologies of imagination to 
propagate an imagined future of worthwhile resource extraction. 
And while theorists such as Anna Tsing (2000) and Paul Gilbert 
(2020) have demonstrated the necessity of cultivating these imagined 
futures for the promotion of exploration-phase extraction projects, 
mediations of completed and ongoing projects, even when disastrous, 
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can render risk as limited and tolerable. Mediations of catastrophes 
of capital are just as integral for animating speculative activities 
(Gilbert 2020). To these ends, I argue that Spillcam is a technology 
of imagination. In capturing the eventual sealing of the Macondo 
project well and then eventually going offline, Spillcam allowed the 
public to envision themselves as overseeing the remediation of the 
spill, but it also acted as a means for industry to impress on us its 
ability to mitigate its own risks. Though the opportunities and threats 
that come along with extractive industries are always already 
implicated in the long history of colonial logics and resource exploita- 
tion, so too are the media that facilitate them — here we must 
consider how technologies of mediation are utilized as technologies 
of imagination in the name of capital. 


Framing business as usual 


Spillcam represents a particular means through which finance capital 
can be glimpsed. Visual evidence of leaks may provide opportunities 
to witness dynamics that often elude us — the ecological toll of 
capitalism, the banality of disaster in late modernity and the unac- 
countability of private enterprise. Sprung leaks are often indications 
of poorly functioning systems — they can call into question an entire 
network of pipelines, flows and currents and are rarely isolated 
occurrences. And while the live feed of BP’s defunct well represents 
a distinctive moment in imagining the unseen, a literal vantage point 
that is often invisible to the public, Spillcam also captured and 
reified the reality of ‘business as usual’. The feed scrutinized a single 
site and a sole endeavour — the execution of a ‘top kill’ procedure 
that would secure the oil in reserve. 

While the feed allowed for a degree of public scrutiny, it did little 
to clarify the complex layers of extractive networks. More, it rendered 
them simple — the risk and threat of extractive capitalism was simply 
the uncontrollable escape of the commodity from the well. The live 
feed of the leaking well is, in some sense, antithetical to capturing 
the enduring effects of exploitation. In spite of this limitation, there 
is a potential offered through Spillcam for a more radical figuration 
of accountability. If we look closely, at play in Spillcam is a constel- 
lation of actors: natural, technological and political. Through its 
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images, we see the literal entanglement of elements, technologies 
and a range of actors. Spillcam does not merely capture these dynamics 
in all of their significance, but it does provide a diagram through 
which these assemblages can be traced. 

While Spillcam allowed the public the opportunity to witness the 
incredible volume of oil flowing from the Macondo well, it also 
shored up an overly simple image of accountability. The live feed 
of the oil geyser enabled several seemingly contradictory narratives. 
On one hand, Spillcam helped us to visualize the real risk of resource 
extraction and the impotence of corporate responsibility, but, on 
the other, it operationalized an aesthetics of accountability that 
collapses the act of ‘making visible’ with public-facing corporate 
responsibility. This is not to suggest that the end of Spillcam’s live 
feed was the end of accountability measures faced by BP — indeed, 
as of early 2020 the company had paid out more than US$50 billion 
dollars in settlements and fines for its role in the disaster — but, 
rather, that Spillcam was, literally, a limited frame of capital’s 
exploitation of the Gulf, and one that suggested a symbolic exchange 
that concluded with the sealing of the well. 

The problem of a ‘limited frame’ is of course not unique to the 
operation of Spillcam but, rather, a concern of media more generally. 
The role of media in the witnessing of events, as well as media’s 
entanglement with notions of evidence, further complicates the power 
dynamics that underlie certain forms of representation. From the 
role of aerial photography in the First and Second World Wars, to 
the framing of the war in Vietnam as the first televised war, media’s 
potential to capture and evidence has long been a fruitful exploration 
for scholars and journalists as well as for governments, policy makers 
and legal councils, especially with regard to accountability. Like the 
decades before, the 2000s marked new capabilities for information 
and communication technologies — benefiting from expanded network 
infrastructures throughout the 1990s and 2000s, real-time media 
and live-feed video were increasingly common by the end of the 
first decade of the twenty-first century. While closed-circuit television 
had long allowed for the surveilling of property, employees and the 
public by specific entities, live feeds hosted online seemingly provided 
an opportunity for publics to return this gaze. However, the use of 
video for acts of witnessing requires particular attention to the way 
concepts such as objectivity, veracity and evidence are cultivated 
and communicated (Gates 2013). 
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While activism and art practice have developed means for using 
media to critical ends, media often operate through the same colonial 
logics that enabled imperial domination, extractive industries and 
real violences. From mapping and charting to photography and 
networked technologies, many media share roots in colonial pursuit, 
warfare and domination. In fact, Spillcam, as a technological 
assemblage, was born as a device of extraction. Spillcam was not 
a single ‘cam’ but, rather, the feed that shared the leak to the public. 
The components that captured the images of the well, the plume of 
oil and the many attempts to cap it were the figurative eyes of a 
series of remotely operated underwater vehicles (ROVs). While the 
livefeed of the ROVs’ cameras allowed for the government, the 
scientific community and the public to observe the status of the 
well, these technological capabilities were also those that facilitated 
the site to be found, the placement of extractive equipment and the 
drilling of the well in the first place. Moreover, it is the same technol- 
ogy utilized in surveillance, target location and remote bombing. 
Arguing that this material history is relevant to media’s presents 
and futures is not to suggest that media cannot be used counter to 
their designed purpose, but is simply a reminder that the ability to 
‘make visible’ is as integral to colonial pursuits and extraction as 
it is to evidencing and accountability. While ROVs are utilized to 
at once develop oil and gas exploration and facilitate the account- 
ability of these industries, so too are the fibre optic networks that 
make their video feeds accessible to the public. As Nicole Starosielski 
demonstrates in The Undersea Network (2015), these cable technolo- 
gies allow for measurement and observation of the effects of climate 
change, while aiding the oil and gas sectors in the very activities 
that drive global warming. This feedback loop between capital, its 
violent effects and media technologies cannot be neglected when 
considering the relationship between documentation, mediation and 
accountability. 

Spillcam should not be read as a neutral agent ‘making visible’ 
the effects of extractive capitalism — rather, extractive capital (BP) 
made Spillcam visible as a means to appear effective in the eyes of 
the public. It is in this regard that I frame Spillcam as a practice in 
an aesthetics of accountability. An aesthetics of accountability operates 
on the neoliberal premise that ‘bearing witness’ is a sufficient measure 
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for assigning responsibility — it seeks to deliver proof that industry, 
capital and institutions can effectively address the outcomes, risks 
and consequences of their own contradictions. Certainly, solutions 
such as the one witnessed by Spillcam — the eventual capping of the 
well — are imperative for remediation, but they also serve to maintain 
broken systems. The permitted observation of these ‘fixes’ facilitated 
by capital’s beneficiaries do not function to instigate further redress 
or the rejection of the system altogether. In fact, observation is as 
much about keeping systems functioning as they are, as it is a means 
of facilitating critique. To these ends, it is worth interrogating how 
devices such as Spillcam play into French philosopher Michel 
Foucault’s (1995) assertion that ‘visibility is a trap’. 

The socio-technological developments leading up to the capability 
for real-time public access to Spillcam are particularly important 
for considering the material and discursive functions of this variety 
of accountability measures. While I gestured earlier to the intersections 
between media and war, what has yet to be accounted for here is 
the particular nature of media, communication technologies and 
accountability in the 1990s, especially in relation to the (Persian) 
Gulf War. The US mission to protect oil reserves in light of Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait was the first combat to be broadcast in near 
real time. The use of media outlets to strategically illustrate a perfect 
campaign was integral in the US’ attempt to secure positive public 
opinion for their first Gulf War. And while media theorists have 
pointed to the Gulf War as an example of a new real-time politics, 
the socio-economic conditions of the 1990s were such that capital, 
too, could benefit from the neoliberal imaginaries being operational- 
ized by real-time mediation. 

The aesthetics of accountability at play in Spillcam, however, can 
be traced and radicalized. The shifting entanglements of politics, 
capital and media and information technologies in the 1990s did 
not mark the end of the modernity rooted in imperialism, colonial 
pursuits and exploitation, as theorists such as Francis Fukuyama 
(2002) have suggested, but, rather, obscured them as phenomena 
such as globalization. The neoliberal, post-Cold War world imagines 
accountability and good governance as being derived from individuals’ 
ability to participate in networks regardless of outcome — an underly- 
ing argument of Thomas L. Friedman’s The World Is Flat (2005). 
The aesthetics of accountability, then, facilitates the sensation that 
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individuals can participate equally — in this case, by logging on to 
bear witness of what was happening on the ocean floor of the Gulf. 
But what is obscured in this interaction is the absence of an ability 
to participate — to verify or further demand that the interests beyond 
capital are being attended to. The material realities of real time and 
livestreaming counter the impression of inclusion that these technolo- 
gies sometimes seem to convey. Only capital can reach the Macondo 
prospect, only capital can drill that reserve and only capital can 
harvest from a hydrocarbon target 130,000 feet beneath the sea 
floor. Here, we can be invited to bear witness only to whether capital 
will succeed in protecting itself. 


Glimpsing capital, debt and empire 


So, how might capital, debt and its empire be glimpsed through 
Spillcam? The specific frame in Figure 3.1 is from the camera of 
one of the ROVs for the Skandi Neptune, a multipurpose offshore 
support vessel owned by DOF Subsea and operated by Subsea. Skandi 
Neptune was a component part of the technological assemblage 
that was Spillcam; however, it was also a component part of the 
standard operations of extractive industries. This is true also of 
the other actors and objects entangled in the Spillcam feed, such 
as Oceaneering International’s Satellite ROV Sea Maxx that was 
operated on board a vessel they leased from Island Offshore. All of 
these components and entities serve to maintain the functioning of 
the offshore oil and gas industry, literally, through offshore support 
services. While noting a handful of the deep sea oil exploration 
entities involved in imaging the leaking well may not be a spectacular 
revelation, it troubles the impression of Spillcam as a measure for 
accountability. Spillcam can serve to remind us that there is no such 
thing as an inherently critical gaze. BP’s agreement to provide the 
stream for hosting on the US Select Committee on Energy Independ- 
ence and Global Warming website was a strategic decision to make 
themselves appear answerable to the American public and not just 
their shareholders. What Spillcam made visible was the severity of 
the leaking well which we would not have otherwise seen — but it, in 
itself, did not facilitate a radical witnessing. Rather, where we might 
derive a real potential is not from the act of witnessing but from 
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the recognition of what ‘business as usual’ looks like through the 
eyes of capital. In the chapter by Szeman (Chapter 1), we see how 
important the domestication of oil infrastructure can be in creating 
a sense of ordinariness and safety, in contrast to the toxic leakiness 
that often accompanies oil infrastructure and the violent eruptions 
that characterize briefly visible moments of failure. To these ends 
Spillcam offers us an example of a representational frame of what 
an aesthetics of accountability might look like. In this, we might be 
able to cultivate scepticism to the totalizing narratives and aesthetics 
offered to us by capital. 
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Part II 


Circulations 


‘Circulation’ is a popular way to describe how money works. One 
metaphor suggests that money irrigates economies as water irrigates 
land. This metaphor is so popular that someone even built a machine 
to illustrate the flow of money. If you ever happen to be in the city 
of Wellington, you can visit the MONIAC machine on display at 
the Reserve Bank of New Zealand. 

In this part, our three contributors press you to consider deeper 
meanings circulated by coins, banknotes and other financial assets. 
Catherine Comyn (Chapter 4) gets right to the heart of matters in 
‘Te Peeke o Aotearoa’, rereading New Zealand’s colonial history to 
unearth a paradox beneath the idea of money as circulation. We 
think of money, especially cash, as something that circulates easily 
and widely. But in colonial New Zealand cash was not the medium 
of exchange for the Indigenous Maori populations; it was not how 
they circulated value. For the Maori, value was held in land; every 
parcel of land represented complex, interrelated layers of value. Yet 
land stays put; it cannot circulate like water. For colonizers, this 
dilemma was easily solved by asserting property rights, as stipulated 
by English common law. This allowed land to circulate in asset 
form. New Zealand is just one location in the former British empire 
where Indigenous populations were forcibly separated from their 
land through the aggressive use of English law. Thereafter, Indigenous 
populations were frequently ‘brought into circulation’ as financial 
citizens through the imposition of entrenched cycles of debt. Comyn 
shines the spotlight on a little-known and short-lived Māori currency, 
an important symbol of Maori political activism, which helped 
circulate resistance to colonial power. Traces of these Maori banknotes 
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still rest in a museum, whispering their ghostly message of resistance 
to whoever might listen. 

Ashley Cordes (Chapter 5) engages in an equally important 
revisionist history project, this time highlighting the Coquille nation 
in Oregon, US. Like Comyn (Chapter 4), Cordes explores a painful 
history of settler colonialism, an ideology that seeks to replace original 
populations with a new society of settlers. In ‘Both Sides of the 
Coin’, Cordes examines coinage struck in the 1850s, featuring 
iconography of Lady Liberty, represented first in Greco-Roman form. 
A year later, the colonial coins were restruck to feature Lady Liberty 
framed as an ‘Indian princess’, culturally appropriating a feather 
headdress. Cordes traces how early coinage across settler America 
circulated colonial fantasies of bravery and superiority, ideas of 
American nationhood, myths of the American dream and economic 
success through enslavement. Yet the iconography on these coins 
masked brutal genocides, stolen lands, broken treaties and debts 
owed to indigenous American peoples. 

Syahirah Abdul Rahman (Chapter 6) dissects the colonial extraction 
and circulation of the mineral ore tin, a circulation of finance capital 
that haunts Malaysia to this today. Rahman’s contribution is simply 
entitled ‘Milo’. The name will conjure up happy memories for those 
who grew up with this milky chocolate ready-mix drink, sold in 
highly recognizable green tins across the Global South. Here, Rahman 
gets us to think about ‘circuits of capital’, a concept made famous 
by Karl Marx (1885/2014) when analysing the dynamic movement 
of value in capitalist production. Abdul Rahman uses the Milo tin 
to weave together her discussion of Malaysia’s ongoing position in 
postcolonial circuits of capital. A straightforward economic analysis 
might simply have traced Malaysian tin from its extraction as mining 
ore using Indigenous labour, to Malaysia’s role in a complex circuit 
of global and regional trade and investment. However, Rahman 
digs far deeper, tackling British colonialism head on, to reveal the 
uncomfortable haunting of Britain’s harmful, far-reaching policies 
of racial capitalism. 

The notion of racial capitalism as an analytical framework is 
often traced to Cedric Robinson in his ground-breaking work ‘Black 
Marxism’ in 1983. Other authors, including Gargi Bhattacharyya 
(2020), a contributor to this volume, use the term racial capitalism 
to explain the role racism has played in enabling key moments of 
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capitalist development. This includes capitalism’s coercion of people 
to participate in economic arrangements that consign them to the 
social margins. Abdul Rahman explores the coercion of the Malay 
population into the arduous extraction of tin from colonial Malaysian 
mines for trade throughout Britain’s empire. Rahman then shows 
how Malays were repeatedly kept out of ‘circulation’, denied full 
financial citizenship through restricted education, social mobility 
and access to investment markets. She further highlights the momen- 
tary circulation of Malaysian nationhood and self-reliance through 
its creation of the Proton automobile. The Proton and other icons 
highlighted in these three chapters no longer circulate the same 
meanings, but we can learn so much from them. 
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Te Peeke o Aotearoa: colonial and 
decolonial finance in Aotearoa New 


Zealand, 1860s—1890s 


Catherine Comyn 


The familiar narrative of the British colonization of Aotearoa New 
Zealand is one of military violence and legal coercion that stripped 
Maori of their communally held lands and left them impoverished, 
ravaged by disease and, by the end of the nineteenth century, appar- 
ently destined for oblivion (Te Rangi Hiroa 1924). A banknote 
issued by the Kingitanga, the Maori King movement, in the 1880s, 
however, hints at a less linear, more complicated regime of financial 
colonization waged by the British in Aotearoa New Zealand. The 
kotahi pauna (one pound) note is one of few existing examples of 
currency issued by Te Peeke o Aotearoa, The Bank of Aotearoa, 
and is, indeed, one of few testimonies to the bank’s existence. Very 
little is known about the bank, save that it operated as an exclusively 
Maori alternative to prevailing colonial financial institutions for 
approximately twenty years (1885-1905). In this chapter, I take the 
banknote as an artefact that reveals historical and material entangle- 
ments of finance and colonization and that, moreover, points towards 
political potentialities of finance for decolonial struggle. 
Reportage on Te Peeke o Aotearoa is scarce and, of the few news 
articles that give mention to it in the 1880s and 1890s, much is 
inflected with the racialized, often patronizing tone of the Pakeha 
(New Zealand European) journalists who penned it. Details of the 
bank’s establishment and dissolution are particularly unclear, and 
where certain claims are posited as fact in one article, in others they 
are called into question. Yet, with such accounts constituting some 
of the most substantial sources on the bank, they cannot be dis- 
counted. As Andrew Clifford notes in one of the only recent studies 
of the bank, ‘Ko Te Peeke o Aotearoa (Bank of Aotearoa) is cloaked 
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Figure 4.1 Kotahi pāuna (one pound) note issued by the Kīngitanga 
bank, Te Peeke o Aotearoa. 


in the mists of time’ (Clifford 2017: 290). The contribution in this 
chapter is, on one level, a patching together of a lost history in an 
attempt to recover Te Peeke o Aotearoa from those mists. In this 
endeavour, colonial news sources provide necessary but problematic 
pieces of the puzzle, and are best consulted with a degree of caution. 

An exact date for the founding of Te Peeke o Aotearoa is unknown, 
but an article in the Waikato Times, dated 12 December 1885, 
suggests that ‘a Maori bank at Maungatautari’ was operating ‘in 
full swing’ at that time. The bank at Maungatautari and Te Peeke 
o Aotearoa are believed to be either the same institution or branches 
of the same institution, with cheques issued under each name that 
appear identical in style and printing (Park 1992: 164). Te Peeke o 
Aotearoa was established by King Tawhiao, leader of the Kingitanga 
from 1860 to 1894. Kīngitanga secretary, T. T. Rāwhiti of Ngāti 
Haua, played a major role in the bank and ‘was probably its organiser 
and manager’ (Park 1996: 97). The bank provided retail functions 
including deposits, chequing, note issue and lending, offering loans 
at an interest rate of a penny a day per pound sterling. It is likely 
that Te Peeke suffered a major fire in 1886; however, dated cheques 
suggest that the bank survived the fire and was functioning in 1894 
and even as late as 1905 (Clifford 2017). 
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Although little can be discerned about the bank’s daily operations, 
Te Peeke left material traces of its existence in the form of cheques 
and notes. I take these traces as a prompt to further understand the 
political and economic conditions of the bank’s emergence. The 
kotahi pāuna note pictured in Figure 4.1 is a historical artefact that 
both was embedded within and reveals much about a broader regime 
of financial colonization enacted by the British in Aotearoa New 
Zealand (Comyn 2022). This was a regime within which financial 
institutions, instruments and practices were not incidental to the 
materialization of the colonial project but centrally enabled and 
even impelled it, from the first waves of settler emigration in the 
1840s to the formation of the colonial state and beyond. Indeed, 
the effort to settler-colonize Aotearoa New Zealand was not, at 
least initially, a national undertaking but a joint stock speculation 
pursued in direct defiance of the British government (Cumming 
2019). This was part of a broader push towards colonialism from 
the early nineteenth century that was motivated by a particular 
strain of political economy that viewed colonialism as a solution to 
Britain’s economic troubles — in particular, the coincidence of the 
increasing poverty of the masses with the increasing concentration 
of wealth in a few hands. 

The circulation of currency plays a significant role in the establish- 
ment of, and resistance to, settler colonialism as we also see in the 
chapter by Cordes (Chapter 5). The banknote issued by Te Peeke 
o Aotearoa provides an entry point from which to explore both the 
workings of the financial—colonial regime in Aotearoa New Zealand 
and the forms of Maori political organization that developed in 
response to it, powerfully subverting its mechanics to challenge the 
logic of division explicit in the colonial project. 


Colonial finance: debt as a means of expropriation 


The political potency of Te Peeke o Aotearoa can be appreciated 
only when measured against the sustained centrality of finance, and 
particularly credit, to the colonial regime as a means of securing 
Maori land, resources and political and economic subordination in 
the decades immediately preceding the bank’s establishment. Situated 
within these conditions, the advent of the bank may be grasped as 
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a powerful subversion of reigning financial—-colonialist logics towards 
new, decolonial ends. 

Pakeha credit networks and the debt relations they fostered in 
Maori communities were immensely damaging in their effects on 
whanau, hapū and iwi' from the 1860s through to the 1900s. These 
relations fuelled a self-perpetuating system of colonization by binding 
Maori into networks of dependency on the colonizer that could be 
dissolved only through the alienation of land. Taken together, the 
Native Lands Acts of 1862 and 1865 were a key driver of this 
system of financial colonization. The Acts, whose effect upon Maori 
land tenure is often understood as one of ‘individualization’, must 
also be grasped as means of enacting a profound financializaton of 
Maori land, realized fundamentally through the transformation of 
land into a security against debts. For, what the land Acts implemented 
first and foremost — inseparable from and prefiguring the individualiza- 
tion of Maori land tenure — were particular debt relations. It was 
these relations, rather than the legislation directly, that crippled 
Maori economically, wresting the base from them piece by piece, 
repayment by repayment. (The role that securitization of land and 
housing plays in contemporary settler colonialism is also a central 
focus of Nir (Chapter 16). 

According to customary tenure, Māori land claims (or take) were 
held communally by hapū and iwi, and could derive from a range of 
factors including discovery, ancestry, conquest and gift. This made 
them unrecognizable in terms of English property relations, which 
are founded upon exclusive ownership rights vested in individuals. 
Hence, in order to expedite land sales and the progress of colonization, 
the New Zealand government implemented the Native Lands Acts, 
which enabled for Maori land rights to be ‘ascertained, defined 
and declared’ and provided for the establishment of a Native Land 
Court, presided over by Europeans, for this purpose. Māori were 
required to apply to the Court, which opened in 1865, in order to 
have their interests recognized and certified, a process that rendered 
them ‘claimants’ with respect to their own lands. Any individual 
could notify the Court of their interest in a particular piece of land, 
and no more than ten individuals could be named on a certificate 
of ownership. 

The Native Lands Acts were expressly intended to assimilate 
Maori customary title into English property law, in doing so fracturing 
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the economic and political bases of Māori social relations. As minister 
of justice Henry Sewell stated in 1870, 


The object of the Native Lands Act was two-fold: to bring the great 
bulk of the lands of the Northern Island which belonged to the Natives, 
and which, before the passing of that Act, were extra commercium 
[...] within the reach of colonization. The other great object was, the 
detribalization of the Natives, — to destroy, if it were possible, the 
principle of communism which ran through the whole of their institu- 
tions, upon which their social system was based, and which stood as 
a barrier in the way of all attempts to amalgamate the Native race 
into our own social and political system.’ 


The political motives of the legislation were clearly articulated by 
F. D. Fenton, key architect of the Native Lands Acts and chief judge 
of the Native Land Court from 1865 to 1882, who wrote in 1871: 
‘in the destruction of the communal system of holding land is involved 
the downfall of communal principles of the tribe, and the power of 
combination for objects of war or depredation’.° 

The Acts’ effect was to individualize land title formerly vested 
in the collective mana of the iwi or hapū. Instead of land being 
managed by a community, each ‘owner’ was granted a particular 
share of land that they could individually decide to hold, lease or 
alienate to government agents or directly to settlers. The scale of this 
operation is seen in the example of Hawke’s Bay, where ownership 
title was granted to 558 individuals for 569,220 acres of land that 
properly belonged to 3,773 people (Ballara 1982). Every one of those 
individuals was empowered without restriction to alienate land that 
properly belonged to the iwi or hapū. This system prefigured the 
alienation of four million hectares of Maori land within the first 
thirty years of the Court’s operation (Walker 1990). By the end of 
the century, only 15% (or seven million acres) remained of the more 
than sixty-six million acres in Maori ownership in 1840 (Sorrenson 
1976). As Judith Binney (1990: 143) and other important historians 
see it, the Native Lands Acts were ‘an act of war’ that aimed to 
complete what the colonial administration set out to achieve with 
its invasion of the Waikato in 1863-64: large-scale land acquisition 
and the concomitant fracturing of the communal economic base of 
Maori society. 

The Native Lands Acts’ dramatic effectiveness as a means of 
expropriation cannot wholly be attributed to the legislation itself, 
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nor even to the colonial legal system at large. A major factor in this 
effectiveness was the concurrent fostering of debt relations between 
Maori ‘landowners’* and Pākehā storekeepers. The creation of debt 
relations is not only a structuring feature of settler colonialism, but 
becomes entangled with attempts to create a hostile environment 
for racialized subjects of former colonies in contemporary Britain, 
as the chapters by Medien (Chapter 7) and Dickson et al. (Chapter 
8) reveal. Legislation, and in particular the Native Lands Acts, was 
a powerful instrument of colonization in Aotearoa New Zealand, 
but its fulcrum was finance. 

For the majority of Maori claimants, indebtedness was a precondi- 
tion for simply commencing the process of obtaining land title. In 
order to be heard before the Native Land Court, the 1865 Act 
obliged claimants to meet the costs of employing a government- 
appointed surveyor. Maori, however, being overwhelmingly based 
in rural areas away from commercial centres, lacked access to cash. 
They had to pay for survey costs on credit, with the land functioning 
as security, and because of this ‘often pa[id] double what it cost a 
European’ (Heale 1867). The Waitangi Tribunal notes that, ‘From 
the outset there was a legislative expectation that survey costs would 
be paid in land.’ In order to extinguish the debts owing to surveyors 
— which under further Land Acts in the 1880s and 1890s became 
subject to a 5% interest rate — claimants were forced to sell off 
portions of land once title was eventually ascertained. To take Ngati 
Whakaue as an example, Kathryn Rose notes that for three of the 
iwi’s blocks in the Rotorua district, ‘the compounding interest and 
administration fees increased the total debt [...] by 30 per cent in 
the five years from 1893 to 1898’ (Rose 2004: 271). Indeed, the 
Native Lands Act 1865 provided for the direct transfer of title to 
surveyors whose services were conducted on credit, who would 
‘have a lien thereon’ until the charges were paid. As Angela Ballara 
(1982: 532) summarizes, ‘Land rather than money became the Maori 
means of exchange.’ 

The expense of surveys could consume large portions of the 
proceeds accruing to Maori from land sales. According to one 
report, in the central North Island the average proportion of sales 
revenue taken up by survey costs was 21% (Macky 2004: 64). In 
some cases, survey costs consumed almost the entire sale value of 
the block. Often, the payment was made in land. In the case of 
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the Tahorakuri block, for instance, 36,362 acres out of 50,000 
(73%) were surrendered to ‘defray survey costs’ (Stirling 2004). 
Ngāti Tūwharetoa, a central North Island iwi, sold an estimated 
300,000 acres of land to the government in order to cover court 
costs and survey costs incurred in securing its title. Under the Native 
Lands Acts, immense amounts of land passed out of Māori hands 
in lieu of surveying fees — that is, in merely servicing debt. Debt 
relations embroiled iwi and hapū in a paradoxical cycle of alienation 
wherein, ultimately, ‘the Māori people paid in land for the privilege 
of selling land’ (Ballara 1982: 534). 

Debt relations were, then, in place at the very outset of the legal 
process for ‘ascertaining’ Māori land title. A creditor-debtor relation 
that mapped onto, qualified and entrenched the relation of colonizer 
and colonized was, in fact, foundational to the legislation used by 
the Crown to progressively deplete Māori of their material wealth. 
Many claimants entered the courts in a position of indebtedness 
that predetermined their outcomes and foreclosed possibilities for 
the future. 

Moreover, the Native Land Court hearings themselves were 
designed in such a way as to entrench claimants into cycles of debt. 
Any member of an iwi could apply for investigation of title, and 
anyone with interests in the land in question had to attend court if 
they wanted these recognized. Evidence towards a claim could be 
presented only at the appointed hearing, notice of which was posted 
in the national newspaper. This meant that entire communities had 
to attend court hearings, often in Pākehā towns located at great 
distances from their lands. In 1883, for instance, Taupo claimants 
protested against travelling 100 miles to Cambridge for the hearing 
on the Tatua block. With some hearings lasting several months, 
large expenses were incurred on accommodation, transport and 
rations, not to mention the cost of the longer-term food shortages 
arising from the neglect of cultivations in claimants’ absence: ‘Rations 
(food) for 200 people for six weeks cost about £300, the equivalent 
of five years’ wages for a single agricultural worker’ (Waitangi 
Tribunal 2008: 516). In addition to survey costs, fees paid to lawyers 
and interpreters were incumbent upon the claimants. These additional 
costs meant that, upon receipt of title, grantees often sold off portions 
of land to discharge debts owed to a network of creditors comprising 
lawyers, interpreters, surveyors, hoteliers and publicans. 
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The transformation of the land into security for debts, a pivotal 
moment in the financialization of Maori land tenure, is highlighted 
by M. P. K. Sorrenson (1956: 186) as ‘a fundamental factor that 
sooner or later coerced even strong opponents of sale into dispos- 
ing of land’. Once the land was registered in the names of ten 
or fewer individuals, it was easy for government land agents to 
pick off the often indebted grantees and coerce them into selling 
their shares. They did so, Sorrenson explains, by engaging ‘the 
assistance of the local storekeeper or publican, who often acted as 
“Native land agents” and who offered the Maoris liberal supplies 
of goods and liquor on credit’ (Sorrenson 1956: 186). According to 
Ballara, individual grantees were offered unlimited credit by Pakeha 
storekeepers. This would continue ‘until their debts had mounted 
to such proportions that they could only be settled by mortgaging 
or selling the land that was theirs, at least on paper’ (Ballara 1982: 
536). An 1872 government land commission found that storekeepers 
engaged in many duplicitous practices, including withholding from 
Maori customers the true extent of their indebtedness and falsifying 
accounts (Richmond 1873: 2). 

The commission, which looked into 301 disputes from Maori 
landowners concerning purchases in the Hawke’s Bay area, found 
that ‘Nearly all the sales which we investigated were made to dealers. 
The land was in fact taken in discharge of a previous debit balance.’ 
The debts accrued by Maori vendors were so significant that, upon 
selling the land, the balance owed to them often came to nothing. 
In the few cases where a credit did favour the vendor, purchasers 
(chief among them government agents) consistently refused to pay 
in cash and insisted Maori take the payment in goods, chiefly alcohol. 
Putting such outcomes down to the ‘careless and extravagant 
expenditure’ of the ‘natives’, the commission did not recommend a 
return of land to the claimants (Richmond 1873: 2-3). 

Credit was, therefore, a crucial facilitator of the colonial legislative 
project to expropriate Maori land and destroy the communal relations 
identified as foundational to Maori society. This was a regime of 
financial exploitation that was premised upon and systematically 
reinforced the lack of access Māori had to cash. In Ballara’s (1982: 
527) terms, it ‘inveigled them into an inflationary spiral of trading, 
debt-incurrence, land-alienation, further purchasing, further debts 
and further land sales or leases’. This cycle of debt, mediated by 
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purchase agents, storekeepers, publicans and the courts, could be 
settled only with the alienation of the only asset Maori had: the 
whenua (land). Under the Native Lands Acts, thousands of acres 
of Maori land were alienated to the colonial regime via transactions 
that were not simply enabled by credit networks but were, in turn, 
necessitated by them, as Maori became entrapped in relations of 
debt dependency upon the colonizer. 

Viewed in the context of this financial-colonial regime waged 
against Maori in the 1860s and 1870s — decades in which the latter 
experienced a ruthless depletion of communal lands mediated by 
cycles of debt — it is easy to understand why, by the mid-1880s, 
some wanted to develop their own financial institutions. 


Decolonial finance: the Kīngitanga and Te Peeke o Aotearoa 


Certain Maori in the central North Island refused to engage with 
the Native Land Court from 1867, when its first hearings were held 
in the district, through the 1870s and beyond. Chief among those 
who remained steadfast in their opposition to the Court was Tawhiao, 
Waikato rangatira and leader of the Kīngitanga, a pan-tribal Māori 
movement aimed at protecting the land and recovering economic 
and political autonomy, or mana motuhake. Tawhiao maintained 
his refusal to engage with the Court even as five iwi applied in 1886 
for the investigation of title to Te Rohe Pōtae, an area comprising 
an estimated 3.5 million acres in the central North Island and which 
included Kawhia, ‘a bastion of Kingitanga strength and refuge to 
many of the King’s Waikato supporters’ (Husbands and Mitchell 
2011: 101-121). 

These iwi had resisted the Native Land Court for twenty years 
because of their alignment to the Kingitanga and the fear that 
engagement with the Court would result in land loss. At a major 
Kingitanga hui at Te Poutu in 1885, which was attended by more 
than 1,000, resolutions reportedly included the withdrawal of iwi 
lands from the Native Land Court and the refusal of land surveys, 
leases and sales (Marr 2011). However, in 1886, Ngati Maniapoto, 
Ngati Raukawa, Ngāti Tūwharetoa, Whanganui and Ngati Hikairo 
made a tactical decision to apply to the Court in order to have the 
boundaries of Te Rohe Pōtae recognized and protected (Marr 1996). 
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Despite the intentions of the iwi not to alienate, simply engaging 
with the Court resulted in 91,000 acres of land being transferred 
to the Crown in lieu of survey fees and other court-related costs 
(Husbands and Mitchell 2011). The subsequent subdivision of the 
land, once the boundaries were ascertained, paved the way for 
individuals to be picked off by land agents and, by 1910, more than 
half of Te Rohe Pōtae had passed out of iwi hands. 

Credit was integral to the ‘opening’ (Adams, Te Uira and Parsonson 
1997) of the King country in the late nineteenth century, functioning 
as a key driver in the transfer of immense amounts of Māori land 
into Pākehā hands. But, just as finance was employed by the colonizer 
as an instrument for partitioning and assimilating Māori social 
relations, so too was it identified and mobilized by some Māori as 
a potential means of securing autonomy within a decolonial frame- 
work. In 1885, Tāwhiao and the Kīngitanga established Te Peeke 
o Aotearoa — the first and only bank built by Māori for Māori. For 
the Kīngitanga to develop its own banking facilities at this particular 
historical moment was to lay the foundations for a financial network 
that was disengaged from, and could exist outside of, the creditor- 
debtor relation that drove the seizure of land. The Kīngitanga’s 
actions may be viewed as a refusal of the terms of credit proffered 
by the colonizer, a refusal to partake in a relation of dependency, 
which not only asserted the economic autonomy of iwi aligned with 
the Kīngitanga but, given the centrality of credit to the colonial 
project, threatened to weaken its very fabric. 

The bank’s emergence was shaped by and must be understood 
in relation to the development of the Kīngitanga. Founded in 1858 
in the central North Island, the Kīngitanga sought to unify iwi in 
the creation of a polity that represented and embodied Māori 
sovereignty. It intended to govern in parallel with the British Crown, 
which, for its part, would preside over the Pākehā population. The 
colonial government, however, refused to recognize any entity other 
than the Crown as sovereign in the country and, in the 1860s, did 
its utmost to quash the Kīngitanga in the Waikato Wars. In 1863, 
Tāwhiao and his followers were declared rebels under the New 
Zealand Settlements Act and the Crown proceeded to confiscate 
1.2 million acres of their fertile lands. Even this, according to Matthew 
Wynyard (2019: 4) ‘paled in comparison’ to the amount of land 
lost through the Native Land Court. 
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After the raupatu (confiscations) of the 1860s, Tawhiao and his 
people retreated into Ngati Maniapoto lands and he remained itinerant 
for the next twenty years. In 1884, he travelled to London, where 
he failed to gain an audience with Queen Victoria, before resolving 
‘to look for Maori solutions to Maori problems through Maori 
institutions, and to attempt to do so on a national basis’ (King 
1977: 29-30). His vision, according to R. T. Mahuta (1996: 60), 
was ‘the rebirth of a self-sufficient base, supported by the strength 
and stability of the people’. Te Peeke o Aotearoa would provide 
support for a range of social institutions intended to promote mana 
motuhake (autonomy) and kotahitanga (unity). In the 1880s and 
1890s, Stuart Park (1996: 179) writes, Tawhiao’s ‘drive for Maori 
autonomy led him to establish a separate government, with parlia- 
ment, treasury, licences, courts, justices and constables, with power 
to levy fines for the treasury, and a bank to house the treasury’. 

As storehouse for the Kīngitanga treasury, Te Peeke o Aotearoa 
was inseparable from the development of Te Kauhanganui, the 
Kingitanga parliament that opened in May 1891 and raised revenue 
by collecting taxes. Financial autonomy was essential to a project 
aiming to restore the self-determination of Maori in all aspects of 
social and political life. In practical terms, as Clifford (2017: 290) 
writes of Te Peeke o Aotearoa, ‘A functional state within a state 
would require this type of institution.’ The harakeke (flax bush) 
pictured on the lower left of the banknote is particularly apposite 
here. Harakeke is a symbol not only of whanau but also of industry 
and exchange. The motif also has associations with self-sufficiency 
and sustainability, with Maori tikanga (practice) being to harvest 
only the outer (tupuna or ‘grandparent’) leaves of the bush and 
allow the inner, younger shoots to develop. 

As noted earlier, many Māori vendors were not paid cash in 
exchange for lands ‘sold’ as a result of engaging with the Native 
Land Court but, rather, in credit. However, by the late nineteenth 
century, those who did receive cash needed a secure location for it. 
To some extent, then, the establishment of Te Peeke o Aotearoa 
may be understood as a practical response to an inflow of cash into 
previously cashless communities. As well as wanting to consolidate 
and protect the sums acquired through land sales, Kingitanga leaders 
likely saw opportunities in providing deposit and lending services 
for communities in the central North Island, services which would 
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otherwise be provided by the Pakeha banks. Notwithstanding the 
patronizing tone of his Hawke’s Bay Herald article, J. F. Edgar 
(1891) spoke a certain amount of truth when he wrote that the 
bank’s founders reasoned that, ‘as the Europeans were making a 
profit by keeping the Maoris money, there was no reason why the 
Maoris should not be their own bankers, and enjoy the profit 
themselves’. Indeed, the potential threat posed by Te Peeke for the 
colonial economy is evident in Edgar’s claim that news of its opening 
precipitated ‘an immediate run on the European banks’, which, had 
it become general, would have caused widespread closures. 

Beyond the immediate and practical motives for its establishment, 
Te Peeke o Aotearoa also signified broader possibilities for Maori 
in terms of the decolonial futures whose imaginings it was entwined 
with, and for which it could provide economic support. This claim 
is fair in light of the bank’s conditions of emergence; namely, that 
it was conceived within a transformative political movement engaged 
in a broad (re)imagining of the future that cut across Maori social, 
political and economic organization — a reimagining necessitated 
by the colonial project, which was, by this time, entrenched. A bank 
is not merely a storehouse for money but a means of consolidating, 
redistributing (via credit) and augmenting it (via interest). The 
productive power of money centralized in a bank is more than the 
sum of its parts; transformed into interest-bearing (loanable) capital 
it can support capitalist enterprise on a scale unachievable when 
resources are scattered across a disparate population. 

Te Peeke o Aotearoa was a way of centralizing iwi wealth and 
rendering it available for (re)distribution. In the context of a brutal 
undermining of the Maori economic base, this was in effect a pooling 
of resources. In this way, Te Peeke should not be seen as a capitulation 
to but, rather, a subversion and repudiation of the financial-colonial 
regime. The colonial administration employed credit as an instrument 
of division specifically intended to fracture and disperse the communal 
economic base of Maori society. It was a key weapon mobilized as 
part of a strategy of ‘divide and conquer’. Yet, whereas in the hands 
of the colonizer credit signified and enacted a logic of division, the 
Kingitanga sought to mobilize it as an instrument of integration 
and consolidation within a broader political project founded on a 
logic of pan-iwi solidarity. For the Kingitanga, banking represented 
a means of reorganizing the existing material resources of iwi that 
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was concomitant with, and facilitated, a broad restructuring of 
Maori social relations to build a united front against colonization. 

It is not known what, if any, grand ventures were pursued or 
envisaged by Tāwhiao and the directors of Te Peeke o Aotearoa. 
But what is clear is that for the Kingitanga to establish its own, 
exclusively Maori banking institution at this moment in history was 
not simply a practical response to newly obtained cash reserves. 
The formation of Te Peeke o Aotearoa was a political decision that 
aimed to regain financial independence for Maori by establishing 
credit systems — the means to consolidate and (re)distribute community 
assets — outside the financial-legal infrastructure of the colonizer. It 
was, moreover, a powerful symbolic assertion of rangatiratanga 
(sovereignty) that reminded Pākehā of the right of Māori as tangata 
whenua to self-determination. For Māori to conduct their financial 
transactions with Te Peeke, to make deposits and draw loans in a 
network that excluded predatory Pakeha lenders, was a subtle way 
of claiming and demonstrating fidelity to an authority outside of 
colonial rule. 


(Re)reading colonial histories in terms of finance 


Undertaking to critically reread colonial histories so as to render 
the pivotal role of financial institutions, instruments and practices 
explicit has important implications for knowledge. One of these is 
that it provokes a reconsideration of the centrality typically accorded 
to government entities and influential individuals as the agents of 
history. In orthodox narratives of the colonization of Aotearoa New 
Zealand, finance tends to name a passive technical apparatus operating 
in the background, the utility of which is largely assumed. To instead 
document the material ways in which finance has effected colonization 
— and not incidentally to its otherwise purely technical activities, 
but through the realization of a logic of division and reproduction 
that is immanent in it and is mobilized for particular ends — reveals 
it as an agentive and highly political entity that can, moreover, be 
contested. 

(Re)reading colonial histories in terms of finance has implications 
not only for knowledge but for contemporary politics. It brings new 
emphases and complexities to debates in the settler-colonial context 
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regarding, for instance, where responsibility lies for the (ongoing) 
social, cultural and economic destruction wrought by colonization, 
or by what means the reparations owed to indigenous peoples should 
be paid. And looking to a specific example of decolonial finance 
like Te Peeke o Aotearoa not just in terms of what it achieved, but 
in terms of the broader possibilities it represented within a movement 
of building indigenous political autonomy, contains further insight 
for contemporary decolonial movements in its suggestion of the 
potential utility of finance as a means of moving beyond the restric- 
tions of the colonial-capitalist present. 
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Notes 


1 Whānau refers to an extended family group. Hapū refers to a larger 
kinship group consisting of a number of whanau sharing descent from 
a common ancestor. It was the primary political unit in traditional 
Maori society. Iwi refers to an extended kinship group, tribe, nation or 
people — often descending from a common ancestor and associated with 
a distinct territory. 

2 Mr Sewell, cited in New Zealand Government, New Zealand Parliamentary 
Debates (Hansard), vol. 9 (Wellington: G. Didsbury, Government Printer, 
1870), p. 361, accessible at www.parliament.nz/en/pb/hansard-debates/ 
historical-hansard/ (accessed 15 September 2022). 

3 Judge Fenton to the Hon. D. McLean, 28 August 1871 (No. 2) in Papers 
Relative to the Working of the Native Land Court Acts, AJHR 1871, 
Session I, A-2A, p. 10. 

4 The concept of owning whenua (land) did not exist in tikanga Maori. 
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Both sides of the coin: Lady Liberty and 
the construction of ‘the New Native’ on 
currency in Oregon’s colonial period 


Ashley Cordes 


Coins are far more than tiny denominations of money made of 
malleable metals. They are collectibles, good luck charms, repositories 
of stories, sentiments of nationhood, remembrances of violence and 
storers of possibility. In this chapter, I analyse two aged coins in 
the context of settler colonialism in America, specifically in the state 
of Oregon. The first is an 1853 half dollar coin and the second is 
an 1854 full dollar coin, both decorated with the face of Lady 
Liberty and other significant symbols. Between 1853 and 1854, the 
coin designer gave Lady Liberty a costume change — replacing her 
headwear of a coronet with an Indigenous headdress. Reading (i.e., 
analysing) these coins’ design elements is important because it allows 
for the unravelling of settler-colonial imperatives and provides clues 
into their socio-technical journeys — from g*** metal belonging to 
the earth to antique tokens of American imperialism.’ How does 
Lady Liberty’s change of headwear reflect the complex relationships 
between settler-invaders and Indigenous peoples in America’s early 
history? What can coins like these reveal about the intersections of 
currency, settler colonialism and contemporary debts to Indigenous 
peoples? The question of how to understand and repay debts to 
Indigenous peoples is a concern of Randell-Moon (Chapter 14), as 
well as of Comyn (Chapter 4), which also takes the circulation of 
currency as its central concern. 
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Figure 5.1 Half dollar coin. 


The Rogue River War and settler colonialism in Oregon 


In the 1850s, in what is currently known as Oregon, American 
imperialism was accelerating. The fur trade and the G*** Rush 
ushered thousands of settler-invaders into Indigenous homelands, 
supported by the Oregon Donation Land Claim Act of 1850 that 
sanctioned American white men to each steal 320 acres of land, or 
640 acres for white men with wives. This Act was consistent with 
the broader sweep of settler colonialism in America, what Patrick 
Wolfe (2006) describes as structural, multidimensional elimination 
of Indigenous peoples and homeland takeover. The Rogue River 
War (1853-56) in Oregon was designed to eliminate, precipitated 
by ongoing tensions between Indigenous peoples and settlers. Set- 
tlers committed acts of genocide and sexual violence, and spread 
diseases to Indigenous peoples.” Ultimately, the war ended with 
federal reservation policies that removed most Indigenous people 
in Oregon to reservations such as the Grande Ronde and Siletz 
reservations by 1856. 

Oregon Territory’s Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Joel Palmer, 
who was white, and others had brokered an arrangement known 
as the Coast Treaty. Leaders of many tribes along the Oregon Coast 
signed with X-marks to safeguard a million-acre reservation for 
their peoples. However, other treaties were never ratified, acreage 
promised to tribes was reduced and government entities conveniently 
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claimed that a ‘lost map’ was needed to process treaties and thus 
they could not honour them. 

This land that was promised — the rivers that sparkled with salmon 
and served as meeting places for tribes to forge diplomacy, the 
rock formations that protect them, including one that has since 
been destroyed by the government called ‘Grandmother Rock’, the 
ground that each generation of our families has stood on since 
time immemorial — are all wanted back. This is the true debt of the 
American empire. The debts of settler colonists cannot be settled while 
Indigenous relations with land continue to be violently interrupted, 
as Randell-Moon (Chapter 14) shows in the chapter on Gurindji 
Country in Australia. All else that was lost — lives, Indigenous 
epistemologies and technologies, ideas of land as sacred and not a 
commodity, are all immeasurable. For example, Oregon is potlatch 
territory, where gifts from the sovereign earth were given between 
tribes in ceremonies to honour notions of reciprocity, obligation 
and relationship building. The loss of potlatch practice (though 
potlatches have been revived in limited contexts), largely supplanted 
by capitalist systems, resulted in mass environmental damage, the 
ruthless pursuit for capitalist gain and alienation of community 
bonds for individualism. When an Indigenous community endures 
methods of cultural elimination their ability to steward the land, 
speak their languages and engage in traditional exchange is stolen. 
It is not just past generations but present and future generations 
that are impacted. It can be hard to regain even parts of what 
has been lost, but when Indigenous nations engage in cultural 
revitalization, reflection and emancipatory research, it is sometimes 
possible. 


Archaeological considerations 


In the summer of 2016, I was invited to participate in a Southern 
Oregon University project that archaeologically and ethno-historically 
reconsiders sites of importance during Oregon’s colonial period. This 
project was brought to my attention by Southern Oregon University 
professor of anthropology Dr Mark Tveskov and the Coquille Tribal 
Historic Preservation Officer (THPO). I am an enrolled citizen of 
the Coquille Nation, located around Coos Bay Oregon, and I serve 
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as chair of the Coquille Culture and Education Committee. This 
archaeological excavation presented a unique opportunity to work 
with my nation to learn more about the Rogue River War, which has 
had intergenerational effects on Coquille families. It also provided 
opportunities for me to connect and correct biased histories that 
are framed by settler-colonial storytelling (Cordes 2020). What I 
learned was that loss of sovereignty was categorically based on the 
value placed on the land as property, as well as value placed on 
people. Those are mediated through notions of ownership, cash, 
commodity, currency and the significance ascribed to them. Thus, 
I found myself most interested in artefacts/belongings related to 
currency. They are the mechanisms and systems that drove settlers 
to displace Indigenous peoples and commit genocide, and for that, 
the ghosts of colonialism will forever haunt each generation of 
Americans who must reckon with their complicity, historical amnesia 
and ultimate responsibility to engage in comprehensive reparation, 
including, but not limited to, the return of lands to Indigenous 
nations. 

About a month into excavations, where I was primarily responsible 
for film-recording belongings and interviews, and helping to sift 
through layers of earth, one of the lead archaeologists announced 
the uncovering of a full, unaltered excavated coin. After brushing 
off, it revealed itself as an 1853 half dollar coin designed by James 
B. Longacre. This coin is imprinted with elements that when decoded, 
speak to how America imagined itself in the colonial period and is 
thus an ideal coin for helping to understand cultural politics. My 
process of coming to understand the importance of this coin and 
its agency as a signifier of American imperialism came from dissecting 
everything about it — its materials, symbols, size, purpose and how 
it changed in the next iteration of coins, and then zooming back 
out to see how it fits into America’s settler-colonial arrogance. 


Understanding Lady Liberty coins 
The front of the excavated coin displays Lady Liberty, facing left 


from the neck up with an expressionless face, curled hair and a 
coronet. The coin’s modelling and type of profile framing, a common 
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generic convention of coin design, is based on Greek and Roman 
figures as well as nineteenth-century notions of European phrenologi- 
cal and phenotypical aesthetic predilections. The iconography of 
money frequently projects settlers’ self-understandings of the nation 
in settler-colonial contexts (Mwangi 2002). Lady Liberty’s gaze shows 
that she is conscious of her identity — a hesitant national symbol of 
freedom and the most prominent piece of the coin’s design. She is 
important because of her ties to American femininity and status. 
America had consistently been conceptualized as feminine and, in 
the eighteenth century, under ‘captivity’ by British rule; metaphorized 
as colonizable, rapeable, vulnerable and yet still strong. Lady Liberty 
represented the breaking of captivity and the promise of freedom. 
She holds symbolic power, but not as a queen, as suggested by her 
wearing a coronet as opposed to a royal crown. Around her head 
are thirteen stars and around the stars is a rim, which perhaps signifies 
her crown accomplishment, the possession of thirteen colonies. 

The reverse side of the coin displays 1853 in the centre and is 
encircled with a wreath and the words ‘Half Dol California G***?. 
Due to its immediate proximity, Southern Oregon was treated as 
an extension of California’s g*** fields, as California remains the 
primary site in the historical memory of the larger G*** Rush. The 
California G*** Rush was brutally genocidal against Indigenous 
peoples of California, and settler invaders tried rationalizing their 
methods of elimination and conquest through myths, including that 
of the American Dream. This myth that success and happiness are 
possible for anyone in America, though what they meant is white 
Americans, is undergirded by settler self-making and entrepreneurial 
colonial terrorism in the quest for capital. Specifically, California 
g*** was the ultimate commodity or the token of g*** fever, whose 
allure superseded acting with humanity toward Indigenous peoples 
and those that the settlers enslaved. 

The thirteen stars on the coin underscore that America was to be 
comprised of its thirteen colonies, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Georgia, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, South Carolina, 
Virginia, New York, North Carolina and Rhode Island, leaving a clear 
erasure of Indigenous nations, despite diplomatic promises from the 
government. America’s conception of democracy, however, is based 
on the biased interpretation of structures of the Haudenosaunee 
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Confederacy and a specific symbolic wampum belt, made of hundreds 
of pieces of wampum (quahog and whelk shells that also served as 
currency) woven into elaborate forms (Shell 2013). As depicted in 
their Great Law of Peace wampum belt, there is an agreement that 
their Confederacy respects the liberties of each of the Mohawk, 
Onondaga, Oneida, Cayuga and Seneca clans. Notably, America’s 
so-called founding fathers were inspired by the Confederacy’s ability 
to honour unity among separate powers and various other freedoms 
with regard to religion and the right to assembly. 

These thirteen colonies on the coin were a band that imagined 
themselves in a particular way and shared the idea of a supposedly 
justified or godly backed fight for independence and a democratic 
trial. To be sure, American currency is still saturated with signifiers 
of these same colonies, ones that were based on federalist principles 
that are indeed indebted to Indigenous nations. For example, there 
are thirteen layers of brick on the pyramid that is imprinted on the 
left side of the reverse one dollar bill, and there are thirteen stars 
above the eagle seal on the right side of the same bill. 

The coin also contains a laurel wreath around the year 1853, a 
symbol of martial victory based on another enduring Roman symbol. 
The coin contains laurel to signify triumph over Great Britain in 
the Revolutionary War. One of the primary grievances of the colonial 
revolutionaries was the enforcement of British treaties that forbade 
settlers from their trajectory of stealing more Indigenous lands. The 
year after the war, the founding fathers of America offered the Olive 
Branch Petition of 1775 to King George III in hopes that a sense 
of peace could exist between Great Britain and the newly forming 
America. The king refused the petition, thereby not accepting the 
said metaphorical olive branch, and the colonies intensified American 
nationalism and the dispossession of Indigenous peoples in the years 
following. 

America claims to be peaceful and Christian, and, as such, liberally 
stamps signifiers of peace and freedom on its coinage. But the irony 
is that America is rather offensive in wars, especially those waged 
on Indigenous peoples to steal land. As the line of the frontier moved 
into more territory, Indigenous peoples were challenged through 
wars such as the Cherokee-American Wars, the Northwest Indian 
War, the Seminole Wars and the Rogue River War, among countless 
others. America rationalizes defeat by appealing to its perceived 
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exceptionalism and desire for a self-serving peace that made the 
American empire-building project as expedient as possible. 


Full dollar coins in 1854 


Full dollar coins were also in circulation in 1853. However, from 
1854 the dollar coin design was replaced with an updated profile 
portrait (Figure 5.2). The g*** coin displays a woman’s head facing 
left from the neck up, with rudimentary features, an expressionless 
face and a headdress. This bears basic similarities to the Lady Liberty 
coin and is plainly a product of a genre that has staying power. One 
just needs to dip into one’s coin jar to note that faces are a staple 
feature of many coins. The coin also changes the flora of the wreath 
on the reverse side to corn, tobacco, maple and cotton agriculture 
that Americans largely usurped from the lands of Indigenous peoples, 
and enslaved Black peoples to produce. 

The most notable change of the coin design is indeed the switch 
to Lady Liberty culturally appropriating a feather headdress, Lady 
Liberty in Indigenous American drag. She becomes framed as an 
‘Indian princess’, adorned with European stylization topped off with 
the Indigenous symbol as an afterthought. She appears confused 
about her identity, her symbolic power and the nature of relationships 
between Indigenous peoples and Americans. Lady Liberty ‘taking’ 


Figure 5.2 Full dollar coin. 
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the headdress is reminiscent of a common practice for a leader who 
defeats a nation to take their crown, expunging them of the need 
to repay their debts through dominance and a ‘finders-keepers’ 
mentality. Lady Liberty with a headdress connotes entitlement and 
the dethroning of Indigenousness in America, illustrating that there 
is a new power. But there is also simultaneously other cultural work 
that is being performed on this coin, where a now American icon 
is simultaneously appropriating markers of Indigenousness. 

Lady Liberty, by attempting to look Indigenous, functions to 
make herself seem as if she actually is Indigenous to the land, to 
America. She is granting herself the power to appropriate, but also 
foreshadows the belief that many Americans hold, that they are 
Indigenous to the land or perhaps even descended from an Indigenous 
person. This reflects the popular misguided adage that Americans 
are all ‘part’ Indigenous, have a long lost Indigenous relative or are 
simply now Indigenous to the land since so many years have passed 
since colonial imposition. These are settler attempts to move them- 
selves toward legitimacy and even innocence (Tuck and Yang 2012). 

Like Lady Liberty in this coin, Americans are historically known 
to pillage cultural symbols based on tropes of Indigenous peoples 
to construct a pretence that they are in fact ‘the new Native’ of the 
land (O’Brien, 2010). This kind of appropriative symbolism has a 
longer history, notably in European empires that frequently erect 
statues and produce art that contains cultural signifiers of lands 
they have colonized. The 1854 coin is a stylized, recycled jumble 
of colonial tropes. 

Wolfe (2006: 389) states that settler colonialism requires Indigenous 
peoples to be eliminated or supplemented, yet settlers ‘sought to 
recuperate indignity in order to express its difference’. There are 
numerous examples of intentionally pejorative appropriations and 
representations of Indigenous peoples in American culture to express 
difference (e.g., the media stereotype of Indigenous savagery). 
However, the coin designer’s intention of a sympathetic addition of 
the headdress on Lady Liberty, though still thoroughly problematic 
and racist, suggests a strategic attempt to align America’s identity 
with qualities of American views of Indigenous identity. Specifically, 
settler-invaders desperately wanted their ideas of Indigenous identity 
such as freedom, competency in and closeness to the land, and 
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bravery projected back upon themselves (Deloria 1999). Drawing 
on Indigenous motifs was a way for Americans to distinguish 
themselves from the British. Additionally, in building up Indigenous 
peoples, Americans could also claim superiority in achieving victory 
against a formidable yet honourable opponent, and claim that they 
had absorbed the qualities and practices that could transform them 
into being capable ‘new Natives’. Ultimately, this type of appropriation 
is rooted in white supremacist nostalgia for the frontier and selective 
deployment of symbols and ideologies to allow future generations 
to remain feeling legitimately American. This includes a false sense 
of entitlement to stolen lands and has led to the contemporary belief 
that many Americans hold: that non-white peoples and Indigenous 
peoples are threatening to their settler futurity. 

Expanding the scope of this discussion, it is notable that ‘Indian 
heads’ and headdresses are present not just on G*** Rush coins 
but on a number of coins including the one cent coin, minted from 
1859 to 1909, and ten dollar coins minted in 1907-8. The first with 
the ‘In God We Trust’ motto, the right-facing Indian head buffalo 
nickel, was designed by James Earl Fraser and minted from 1913 
to 1938, along with others. The pervasiveness these representation 
and appropriation practices, forms of colonial fantasy, can be seen 
not just on coins but in many American cultural/commodity forms 
from Cherokee cars to sports teams that were once named R*dsk*ns 
and Indians. 

Coins become colloquially accepted tokens that contain selectively 
edited imagery of those that were conquered, and they serve as a 
discursive vehicle to bolster colonial identity formation and main- 
tenance. On the other hand, Indigenous faces decorate coins and 
are in the company of other coins with revered symbols including 
Lady Liberty. But it is the self-serving selectivity of signifying that 
presents historical incongruence that should be carefully considered. 
These coins can be interpreted to signify settler-colonial righteousness, 
and directly feed into the mainstream belief that decorating anything 
with synthetic ideas of Indigenousness ‘honours’ Indigenous peoples. 
This instead turns multidimensional Indigenous peoples into fixed 
images, freezing people in time. This is because dated and narrow 
representations of Indigenous life create stereotypes of Indigenous 
peoples as pre-modern, imaginary (e.g., in headdresses, war paint 
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and buckskin loincloths) and defeated, rather than dynamic and 
contemporary. 


Colonial process and coin production 


Coins, like those I described, are important tokens of settler colonial- 
ity, and their journeys from metal to finished product reveal more. 
Their mass production, in tandem with the G*** Rush, is what 
began to transform America as a project into something ‘real’. G*** 
was a substance of capitalist greed for colonizers; a means to claim 
land, impose power and war on Indigenous peoples in order to 
extract the natural resource and dispossess them. The extraction of 
Indigenous resources is a form of colonialism, but the control of 
Indigenous bodies, representation and cultural disenfranchisement 
is also part of the larger internal structure of settler colonialism. 
Stolen g*** is raw material, which was then refined, processed, 
pressed into coins and stamped with signifiers of a then-forming 
American nation. After minting they were disseminated, pushing 
out mass quantities of coins with stamped representations that both 
valorized and demonized Indigenous people, while methodically 
racially appropriating them. The coins, in the context of colonialism, 
are belongings that signify the identity crisis of America, and when 
placed in the larger story of the G*** Rush and Rogue River War, 
come alongside genocide in Oregon. 

However, to settlers, these coins were ascribed different meanings 
rooted in futurity and survival. They represented the accumulation 
of wealth, or the early American dream, backed by the conception 
of Manifest Destiny. This conception refers to America’s false belief 
that ‘God’ wanted settlers to invade Indigenous lands and seed ideas 
of democracy, capitalism, Christianity and white ideals from the 
East Coast to the West Coast and beyond its borders. 

By the mid-1850s, currency was just starting to become more 
nationally standardized with the establishment of five mints operating 
in Charlotte, Dahlonega, New Orleans, Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. The opening of the San Francisco mint in 1854 made 
g*** bullion the official currency of the area, with the government 
mandating that private coinage be turned in and melted. Mints, 
which are factories that serve as a mechanism of government, 
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expressed power and authority as they churned out coins that then 
trickled up and down the coast, aiming to replace and standardize 
the various currencies in dynamic circulation. These coins attempted 
to systematize value, filling a need created by a lack of trust in 
currency created with the influx of many competing forms. 


Other currencies and transformations 


There were well over ten types of currency in use in specific markets 
in Oregon, including Indigenous types referred to as alaquah-chick. 
These included dentalium, tusk-shaped shells from scaphopod mol- 
luscs, and off-white in colour. Indigenous peoples in Oregon even 
had tattoos on their forearms indicating equidistant lengths to 
determine value by measuring strings of shells. Olivella shells, fur 
pelts, beads, baskets, copper and ooligan grease were also common 
forms. Elsewhere, in what is now known as the East Coast, Indigenous 
currencies that were widespread in precolonial times were also 
appropriated by settlers, and significantly influenced the trajectory 
of American currency (Shell 2013). Wampum, for example, was 
adopted by colonists as legal tender, allowing for international 
transactions with Indigenous peoples. Over time, wampum was also 
counterfeited, devalued and eventually replaced with what was called 
paper wampum, paper bills that frequently had images of Indigenous 
peoples designed on them. Indigenous people struggled when coloniz- 
ers monopolized the wampum that they needed for their holistic 
well-being. They also became alienated from new currency forms, 
often forced to sell their lands, if they had not already been stolen, 
in order to transact in newer, stricter markets to survive. This hap- 
pened with different Indigenous currencies across the country. 
Indigenous peoples were skilled in precolonial international 
diplomacies and trade cultures, which extended into the colonial 
era, when they used a variety of different Indigenous forms and 
colonial forms, including manufactured coins, concurrently. The shift, 
however, from exclusively Indigenous currencies to an assortment of 
both Indigenous and settler currencies to exclusively standardized 
colonial forms is one marked by strategic domination. These currency 
shifts are representative of a government that sought to control those 
markets, brand itself in relation to Indigenous peoples, shut out or 
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ban traditional types of Indigenous transactions and practices (such 
as potlatch) and make Indigenous cultural forms obsolete relics. 

Coins circulating in Oregon during the Rogue River War, and 
the iconography that they express, were likely taken for granted by 
the people that the coins belonged to, as most people do not carefully 
examine and perform semiotic analysis on their spare change. 
Regardless, these were material belongings that connected people 
to an imagined collective American identity, which was predicated 
on the elimination of Indigenous peoples. The 1853 and 1854 coins 
are iconic artefacts/belongings that codify American imperialism 
and settler colonialism. Moreover, they are important tokens that 
allow us to retrospectively question settler-colonial histories, Indig- 
enous histories and debts that Indigenous nations in Oregon, and 
throughout America, are waiting to be rectified. 
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Note 


1 To protect Indigenous lands from looting, we have rendered all references 
to the element with symbol Au and atomic number 79 as ‘g***’. 

2 Ongoing settler colonialism in America, in particular its relation to 
resource extraction, is also the focus of Szeman (Chapter 1) and Lassiter 
(Chapter 2), while settler colonialism more broadly is considered by 
Comyn (Chapter 4), Randell-Moon (Chapter 14) and Nir (Chapter 16). 
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Milo 


Syahirah Abdul Rahman 


When you type in the terms ‘Milo’ and ‘Malaysia’ on Google search, 
some of the first results you will see are questions such as ‘Is Milo 
Malaysian?’ and ‘Why is Milo so popular in Malaysia?’ Milo, a 
chocolate malt-powder drink is a staple brand and beverage among 
Malaysian households. Despite this cultural background, Milo was 
invented by Australian chemist Thomas Mayne during the Great 
Depression (1929-32) and is currently produced by Nestlé, a Swiss 
company that is also the world’s largest maker of food and beverages. 
Despite Milo’s international citizenship, the beverage is held dear 
in the hearts of many Malaysians. 

A typical Malaysian childhood involves memories of a Milo truck 
turning into the driveway of the primary school, kids lining up outside 
the truck in the hot sun, waiting patiently for Milo’s promotional 
staff to hand out tiny paper cups of the drink. The kids then would 
sit on the concrete floor in the school corridor, slowly sipping their 
Milo drinks, savouring every millilitre of their worth. The taste of 
that memory is so clear that if you were to ask a Malaysian person 
what is one of the best drinks in Malaysia, they would say Milo, 
and if you were to ask what was the best-tasting Milo, they would 
answer, ‘The one I had from the Milo school trucks.’ 

Milo, pronounced ‘mee-lo’ in Malaysia, comes in green containers. 
They are sold in corner stores and supermarkets and can be ordered 
at nearly all food and beverage establishments in Malaysia. There 
are countless variations on how to enjoy Milo. Children spread the 
chocolate powder on a slice of bread to make a Milo sandwich. 
Adults order a glass of Milo dinosaur at their local mamak' restaurant: 
a glass of iced milo with a heap of undissolved Milo powder on 
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Figure 6.1 Image of a commemorative Milo tin issued for Merdeka and 
Malaysia Day 2021. 


top. The extent of Milo’s entanglement in the livelihoods of Malaysian 
citizens is such that one refers to the containers’ shade of green as 
Milo green. Despite Milo’s popularity and rather expensive price 
tag, there is a rather peculiar perception of the Milo containers 
themselves — a reflection not so much of the brand’s quality but 
more of the material that it is made out of: tin. 

My drive to find connections between Milo, produced by a 
multinational corporation, and the commodity of its container, 
extracted from Malaysia — tin — was largely inspired by a growing 
list of academics who have observed the colonial spirits that haunt 
present material objects and urban life. For example, Deborah Cowen 
(2019) has tracked the connections between national infrastructures in 
Canada and the UK. She mapped the importance of the transatlantic 
slave trades which assisted in circulating capital around the world, 
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connecting national infrastructures with very different nationalistic 
narratives through identical histories of Indigenous dispossession 
and genocide. What Cowen’s work reminds me of is the importance 
of untold stories in the making of capitalism. As economist Kalyan 
Sanyal (2014) has argued, there is a need to represent the neglected 
stories of the colonized; those who were integral in the makings of 
modern capitalism but whose roles have been disposed, marginalized 
and purposely ignored for the benefit of colonialism and imperialism. 
More closely related to my present story of the Milo tin or, more 
importantly, its underlying commodity, tin, is Simon Naylor’s (2000) 
work on the material culture of colonial commodities. Naylor focuses 
on tin cans, examining their importance to the networks of the 
British empire, its imperialism and modern-day globalization. In a 
similar vein, here I attempt to switch this focus around by highlighting 
the stories of the neglected in the British empire’s conquest of tin, 
specifically, the stories of Malays in Malaya and, later, Malaysia. I 
share with Szeman (Chapter 1) a concern with the entangled colonial 
legacies that can be traced out behind ‘ordinary’ and ‘everyday’ 
consumer objects. In telling this story of tin, I hope to uncover the 
traces of colonialism in simple, taken-for-granted material objects 
that you see in your daily life. And thus begins the story of the Milo 
tin and its place in a small country in South-East Asia, Malaysia. 


Kereta tin Milo 


Putting aside the physical and chemical qualities of tin, among 
Malaysian laypeople the perception of tin often comes with a rather 
negative connotation. Specifically, tin is perceived as a low-quality 
metal. The reason for this has much to do with the Milo tins 
themselves. Besides feeding the people of Malaysia, Milo has also 
made a fascinating cultural mark on a completely different aspect 
of the country: the production of cars. 

One has to go back to the 1950s, before the inception of Malaysia 
in 1963, and before the independence of Malaya from British coloniza- 
tion in 1957. Then, the majority of the population lived predominantly 
in agricultural villages. A legacy of this period is the term ‘kereta 
tin Milo’ (trans.: Milo tin cars). The term was derived from a cultural 
phenomenon in which self-taught mechanics used recycled Milo tins 
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rather than genuine parts to shoddily repair vehicles. The cost of 
genuine parts was very high and, due to the lack of income, mechanics 
simply found creative methods to provide their services. They would 
take recycled Milo tins, repurpose them as replacement panels for 
the vehicles they were fixing, mostly cars, and shoddily repaint over 
the panels to hide the material they had used. These shoddy repairs 
were often exposed when an accident occurred to a repaired car. 
The damage would scratch off the new paint, thus exposing the 
original Milo name on the tin replacement panels. 

Since then, ‘kereta tin Milo’ is used pejoratively to describe cars 
that are cheaply made or unsafe. The most prominent usage of this 
term is in fact in relation to Malaysia’s own home-brand automotive 
company, Proton. The stigma against Proton is not always necessarily 
on account of the technical features of the company’s vehicles. Much 
of the negative connotation actually stems from an idolization of 
anything European-made, a sentiment that originates from Malaysia’s 
colonial past. During colonial periods, Eurocentrism played an 
important part in exploiting native communities’ wealth by downplay- 
ing the value of their skills in business. This, coupled with the lack 
of economic and development opportunities given to native com- 
munities, created a stereotype that anything European-made was 
immediately of high quality. Alongside this idolization was constant 
criticism of home brands, especially if they were made by the Malay 
community. Thus, the stereotype had been that Europeans were well 
educated, diligent, high class and skilled. Meanwhile, Malaysians, 
specifically Malays, were uneducated, lazy, low class and unskilled. 
This stereotype permeated even to non-living aspects of daily life, 
including brands and companies. As such, European cars were and 
are parallel to high quality, good engineering, innovation and safety. 
In contrast, Proton, a Malaysian brand, was simply kereta tin Milo. 

Proton, short for Perusahaan Otomobil Nasional (National 
Automobile Company) was set up in 1983 as part of the Malaysian 
government’s strategy to enhance Malaysian industries through the 
development of a national car. The then prime minister, Dr Mahathir 
Mohamad, saw the lack of technological development in Malaysian 
industries as a skills-based issue. It could be argued that Dr Mahathir’s 
vision for Proton was personal in nature. The former premier had 
grown up under three forms of colonial occupation: by the British, 
the Japanese and the British again. He spoke passionately against 
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colonists and was open about his desire to overthrow the British 
economically, or at least to claim back from the British what they 
had taken from Malaya and Malaysia economically. 

Despite having lived through Japan’s brief occupation of Malaya, 
Dr Mahathir had a liking for the Japanese work ethic and planned for 
a national car brand to mimic Japan’s success in overtaking American 
mass manufacturing in the automobile industry. Dr Mahathir saw 
Japan’s success as representative of the ability of Asian countries 
to do well, and better than their Western, colonial counterparts, 
specifically the British. As such, the development of Proton was 
presented to Malaysians through two important policies, first, Look 
East, and second, Buy British Last. Both policies urged Malaysians 
to look to growing and successful Eastern countries such as South 
Korea and Japan as examples of economic success, rather than to 
the United Kingdom and/or other European countries. 

Look East was instrumental in the development of Proton. Behind 
Look East was a bilateral trade agreement in which Mitsubishi was 
to invest in Proton as a National Car Project. Initially, Proton was 
financed through Heavy Industries Corporation of Malaysia (HICOM; 
a wholly government-owned company), which held 70% ownership 
of Proton, while Mitsubishi Motors and Mitsubishi Corporation 
each held a 15% stake, the ownership of which would be given 
back to Proton on completion of the bilateral agreement (Machado 
1989). As part of the bilateral agreement, Mitsubishi would assist 
Proton in the designs of their first prototype cars, thereby contributing 
important technical and soft skills development needed for Malaysia’s 
first home-grown automobile industry. Thus, Proton was founded 
not only as a means to develop a national car to stimulate the 
country’s real economy, but was also used as a training ground to 
cultivate a generation of local engineers and to turn Malaysia from 
a consumption-based country into a production-based one. The 
history of this has much to do with the country’s colonial histories, 
whereby the predominant ethnic group of Malaysia, the Malays, 
were disadvantaged educationally, due to the discriminatory British 
colonial policies. 

In 2018, when Proton, which was privatized in 2012, was 
bought out by the Chinese multinational automotive firm Geely, 
Dr Mahathir lamented that this sale of the national car disrespected 
Malaysia’s painful colonial past and the reasons why Proton existed. 
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Dr Mahathir’s personal concerns had always permeated into his 
political ideologies, which included wanting to move away from 
the colonial perception that Malays should remain as farmers. In 
an interview on the Najib Razak administration’s sale of Proton to 
foreign hands, specifically a Chinese firm, he remarked emotionally 
that the move had felt like giving the Malays’ economy back into 
the control of the Chinese. He lamented, ‘Jika anda mahu jadi 
negara petani, menanam padi dan menangkap ikan, okey, kita akan 
buat’ (‘if you want this country to become a country of farmers, 
of paddy planters, and of fishermen; then okay, we will do it’) (Aw 
and Goh 2018). 


Sejarah tin di koloni British-Malaya. The history of tin in 
colonial British-Malaya 


Dr Mahathir’s concerns were not unfounded, of course. Historical 
accounts have shown that growing up in colonial British-Malaya 
was unfavourable to non-aristocratic and non-royal Malays. Most 
Malays, such as Dr Mahathir himself, grew up in rural villages, far 
away from schools, businesses and other urban amenities. It is through 
these colonial histories that we may be able to learn about the irony 
behind the stigma that comes from the so-called low quality of Milo 
tins — because its underlying commodity, tin, happens to be one of 
the most valuable commodities in historical and modern times. 

Firstly, beyond Milo tins themselves, tin is one of the most flexible 
and useful metals on Earth. Alloys of tin have various uses and are 
present in our daily lives in many forms, mostly in tin coatings to 
protect the surfaces of various household and industrial objects. In 
Malaya’s colonial period, the demand for tin was so great that it 
assisted the British to attain unparalleled economic growth in the 
Industrial Revolution, tin being used in various forms of new 
manufacturing processes. Tin was in such great demand in the 
nineteenth century that it led to the British colonizing the lands that 
border present-day Malaysia. It is not so much tin, but the stigma 
of anything Malay-made that is the true subject of kereta tin Milo 
and Proton. 

From colonial times, Malays have been stereotyped as lazy by 
British colonists who were displeased by Malay communities’ 
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reluctance to work in the harsh conditions of the tin mines, set up 
sporadically across three main states of Malaya. The deep interior 
of the tin mines made living conditions difficult, exposing miners 
to diseases such as malaria and smallpox, while open-cast mines 
were exposed to the blazing hot tropical sun (Leam Seng 2019; Siew 
1953). Syed Hussein Alatas (1977) has written that miners were 
forced into extreme dependency on their employers, through a series 
of exploitative employment conditions. The tin mine owners often 
enticed workers with opium, sold on credit in order to keep workers 
distracted from their hunger and illnesses and, more importantly, 
dependent on their employers. Employers have also been documented 
as encouraging miners to gamble their wages in a game of chance 
stacked against them, thus leaving the miners indebted to their 
employers and forcing them to work beyond their agreed hours 
and preferences. 

Reflecting the long, entangled histories of racialized distinctions 
that were activated in the exploitation and indebting of migrant 
labourers — a theme picked up in Part III, ‘Borders’ — miners who 
came from outside Malaya (for example, China) were often displaced 
from their families, their travel documents withheld by their employ- 
ers, with the promise that these documents would be returned only 
after their travel expenses had been paid through hard labour. 
Prostitution dens and pawnbroking shops were also prevalent at 
tin mines, to distract miners from the harsh conditions of their 
employment. Many Malays of Islamic birth did not favour the 
conditions of the mines, as the consumption of ‘earthly pleasures’ 
such as drugs and prostitution is deemed the highest form of sin. 
As such, they would often reject work in the mines, which earned 
them the stereotypical epithet of being ‘lazy’. 

Malaysia, then made up of several Malay kingdoms (now known 
as the Malaysian states), was referred to as Malaya, and in the late 
nineteenth century and early twentieth century as British-Malaya. 
Malaya fell within the South-East Asian Tin Belt, and the tin produced 
there was categorized as Straits tin, comparable to and competitive 
against the tin produced in Cornwall in the UK) and Pulau Banka 
in Indonesia. From the 1800s to the early twentieth century, the 
South-East Asian Tin Belt was the most important tin-producing 
region of the world, producing 54% of the world’s tin (Schwartz 
et al. 1995). British geologist Joseph Carne (1839) documented tin 
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production and consumption in Great Britain. He wrote of the East 
India Company’s operations in exploiting price negotiations against 
Straits tin producers, only to resell to China. It is important to 
highlight that Chinese tea imports had been integral to the survival 
of the East India Company, saving the company financially and 
establishing it as a major political authority over British colonies. 
Instrumental in the East India Company’s control over Chinese tea was 
the trading of tin with China, produced in colonial British-Malaya. 

The Industrial Revolution was also instrumental in Great Britain’s 
decision to make a more prominent colonial mark in Malaya in 
the nineteenth century. The Industrial Revolution caused a great 
demand for tin as a material, thus pushing its price up considerably 
from the late 1840s to late 1890s. Before the Industrial Revolution, 
the price of tin was fixed, but its extraction in colonial countries 
such as British-Malaya meant that metal traders needed a faster 
way to communicate their contract prices to their international 
trading partners. The London Metal Market and Exchange Company 
(LME) was set up in 1877 for this purpose. It acted as one of the 
first advanced international financial institutions, using technologies 
such as the telegraph to assist in the faster communication of stocks 
and commodities trading for Great Britain and its international 
partners. 

Demand for tin shot up beyond the needs of domestic consumption 
(in Great Britain, that is, as domestic consumption in Malaya was 
ignored in the colonial account of things). As a result, the British 
established an even greater colonial presence in Malaya, inviting 
mass migration by their Chinese trading partners to set up enterprises 
there specifically for tin trading and production. British-Malaya 
became even more of a lucrative colonial settlement for the British, 
its tin attracting British general investors to exploit the Malayan 
tin mines. Malaysia’s first stock market, the Singapore Stockbrokers’ 
Association, established in conjunction with Singapore in 1930, was 
set up specifically to assist global flows of investment into Malayan 
commodities. Of course, the arrangements of the stock exchange 
greatly discriminated against Malayan home enterprises, which were 
not given equal opportunities to trade on the exchange — although 
the domestic population had been largely displaced from commercial 
and economic activities, such that few of them could be entrepreneurs 
in the first place. 
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Tin, among other commodities extracted from Malaya, was so 
important to Great Britain that it helped to finance the British during 
the Second World War. Professor Richard Stubbs, quoted in prominent 
Malaysian economist Jomo Kwame Sundaram’s (1986) A Question 
of Class, mentioned that in 1951 Malaya earned US$400 million 
in government income, much of this derived from commodities 
exports. Eighty-three per cent of this amount was redirected to 
London to finance post-war reconstruction in Great Britain and to 
service international balance of payment deficits. 

Despite the riches that tin brought to Great Britain in the past, 
and to the UK today, back in the early 1900s the Malay communities 
were pushed further away from commercial areas of British-Malaya. 
As part of the British colonial strategy, Malays, who made up the 
majority of Malaya’s population, were purposely left out of economic 
spaces. This was done through several measures, the most important 
of which were discriminatory practices in education, which would 
have provided students with professional skills needed for higher-paid 
employment and/or entrepreneurial and business opportunities. 
Instead, the British wanted the Malays to stay in rural areas, focusing 
on agricultural jobs such as farming and/or fishing. This can be 
exemplified by the statement of the British Chief Secretary of Federated 
Malay States, George Maxwell, who said that the strategy to educate 
Malays was ‘to make the son of the fisherman or peasant a more 
intelligent fisherman or peasant than his father had been, and a man 
whose education will enable him to understand how his own lot 
fits in with the scheme of life around him’. 

As a result, when Malaya gained independence in 1957, income 
disparity between the Malays and other ethnic groups of the country 
was extremely high, with Malays accounting for 75% of poor 
households. Studying the number of graduates from the University 
of Malaya, Malaya’s only university at the time, is telling with 
regard to the racial imbalance in education. For example, between 
1960 and 1970, the numbers of Chinese and Malay graduates with 
a Bachelor of Science degree from the university were 1,488 and 
69, respectively (Abdul Khalid 2014). For the Bachelor of Engineering, 
the numbers of Chinese and Malay graduates were 408 and 4, 
respectively. The disparity is jarring when one considers that Malays 
made up 70% of the local population, followed by Chinese (20%), 
Indian (5%) and others (5%). 
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Against the historical backdrop of tin in Malaysia, it is ironic 
that tin was and is used pejoratively against Proton, even though 
the metal had been instrumental in Great Britain’s growth as an 
empire, courtesy of its colonization of Malaya. Although the British 
made considerable financial gains from the tin mines of Malaya, all 
that was left domestically was a legacy of racial stereotyping backed 
by the legacy of discriminatory practices. In 1983, when Proton 
was set up by Dr Mahathir in his mission to push the Malay com- 
munities upwards in income and skills, it is little wonder that the 
company was stigmatized. How could a Malay-made car be good? 
They were not like the Europeans, who had years of engineering 
training. Malays had been farmers and fishermen after all, according 
to many. How could they possibly make cars? 


Tin Milo okay apa ...: Milo tins aren’t so bad ... 


In 2020, Proton celebrated the thirty-fifth anniversary of its first 
kereta tin Milo, the Saga. Like Malaysia, Proton has grown consider- 
ably, from becoming an important skills-growth firm for Malaysian 
engineers to being one of the biggest producers of cars in the world. 
Despite the many criticisms, the firm has been instrumental in many 
Malaysians’ lives, as important as the Milo tins that its vehicles are 
supposedly made of. During its years as a national car company, 
Proton was protected by government policies in the form of protective 
barrier taxes against foreign car purchases, the burden of which 
were borne by Malaysian consumers. 

During Dr Mahathir’s premiership from 1981 to 2003, tariffs on 
imported cars were as high as 300% in order to protect Malaysia’s 
national cars, or what the former premier called a ‘symbol of national 
dignity’ (Jaipragas and Woon 2018). As P. Gunasegaram (2017) 
analysed, Proton’s protective barrier cost Malaysian consumers 
additional taxes averaging 30,000 Malaysian ringgit (approximately 
£5,600 at 2020 exchange rates) per vehicle purchased. As soon as 
tariffs on imported cars were relaxed following the end of Dr 
Mahathir’s administration, Proton faced a sharp decline in sales, 
costing dearly in terms of government expenditure to maintain the 
firm. Proton was privatized in 2012, as the Najib Razak administra- 
tion found the national car company’s maintenance to be a burden 
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on the government. Later, the company was sold to Geely, thus 
losing its title as Malaysia’s national car company. 

Despite the changes in Proton, what has remained the same is 
the global importance of tin as a commodity. From the Milo tins, 
we have traced the commodification of a simple object that we take 
for granted, tracing it back into what Simon Naylor (2000) calls 
the circuits of capital. Today, tin trading is still extremely important 
to the UK economy. This can be exemplified by the 1.24 million 
lots (one ‘lot’ is five tonnes) of tin futures traded on the LME each 
year. Further, LME Tin (the official trading name of tin on the LME) 
is listed as one of the most expensive metals among all non-ferrous 
metals traded on the LME. As of January 2022, LME Tin was 
traded at the bid price of US$44,190 per tonne. However, the most 
actively traded tin contracts on LME are the three-month futures 
contracts, which were established because, when the LME was 
established, three months was the time that it took for tin to be 
shipped from Malaysia. As shown by Kalba (Chapter 18), London- 
based financial exchanges have always been intimately connected 
to imperial exploitation, despite traders’ disavowal of their role in 
labour exploitation, violence and resource extraction. If one were 
to ask, however, how much of this wealth can be attributed to a 
small South-East Asian country called Malaysia, where the name 
of its national car is viewed derogatorily by its own people, mocked 
for its quality that is ‘as good as a Milo tin’, they would simply say 
‘I don’t know’. As we have learned in this story of the Milo tin, the 
ghosts of colonialism have never really gone away. In fact, its spirits 
continue to live on, making distinctive marks in the lives of those 
who have been colonized, those whose stories are often neglected. 
With this story, I hope to have engaged readers to think of these 
histories that continue to exist in our daily lives, now in the most 
trivial forms, in actions as simple as consuming a glass of chocolate 
drink at a local twenty-four-hour mamak restaurant. 
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Note 


1 Mamak restaurants are 24-hour Indian Muslim food establishments 
institutional to the Malaysian culture. 


Part Il 


Borders 


‘Not everyone alive in the present is automatically included in its 
sense of “living” or “present”.’ This quotation from Esther Peeren’s 
book The Spectral Metaphor offers a thought-provoking frame for 
‘Borders’, the theme of our next three chapters, in which migration 
into the UK and US vividly embodies colonialism’s afterlife. 

The process of crossing a country’s border is experienced very 
differently by travellers, depending on what part of the world you 
are from. EU citizens can travel from country to country within the 
European Union with minimal hassle. If you hold a passport from 
the UK or the US, you can travel to many countries without restric- 
tions. The situation is quite different for international travellers 
trying to enter US or UK borders — even trickier if you are a migrant, 
potentially hazardous if you are an undocumented migrant. 

Migrants, particularly undocumented migrants, face many forced 
interactions with finance capital. Migrants can be driven across 
potentially unwelcoming borders by indebtedness incurred at home, 
only to be burdened with new debts on arrival. In this sense, 
undocumented migrants become living ghosts in constant motion, 
never arriving, although their journeys are profitable for various 
entities along the way. 

Our first encounter with borders comes from Kathryn Medien 
(Chapter 7), who portrays the UK border as a lethal apparatus that 
criminalizes movements through carceral (i.e., related to prisons 
and policing) surveillance. Here, Medien draws on the notion of 
carceral capitalism, a concept proffered by Jackie Wang in her 2018 
book of the same name. Wang defines carceral capitalism as a very 
modern and particular form of racial capitalism, encompassing 
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parasitic governance and predatory lending. Parasitic governance 
engages in several techniques, including automated processing, 
extractive practices, confinement and gratuitous violence. Medien 
examines the private debt-collection agencies contracted to collect 
debt from overseas patients, using all the threatening techniques for 
which debt-collection agencies are well known. The intended outcome? 
To deter undocumented migrants from seeking medical attention 
for fear of Home Office involvement. The unintended outcome? 
Driving vulnerable people into the shadows, thwarting national 
efforts to manage public health. 

Medien looks at the border erected at hospitals, clinics and sites 
that form Britain’s National Health Service or NHS. The NHS is a 
much-cherished British institution, funded through general taxation, 
enabling everyone to receive free healthcare at the point of use. Not 
quite everyone. Medien examines the new reality for migrants who 
must prove eligibility for healthcare or face upfront charges — or 
deportation. The slow marketization of the NHS, and the expansion 
of a range of managerial reforms, as well as disastrous ‘private 
finance initiatives’ (where hospitals lease back buildings at often 
inflated costs from private developers) introduced since the 1990s, 
have put strains on the NHS that make it an increasingly stretched 
public service, even for those who are not forced to endure additional 
surveillance and charges by virtue of their migration status. In truth, 
too, the recent turn to an explicitly exclusionary NHS does not 
come from nowhere; the Commonwealth migrants who were drawn 
in to staff the NHS after the Second World War were met with 
racist exclusionary labour and housing markets, and a socialist 
government comfortable with ongoing colonial trusteeship over their 
‘sending’ countries. 

Eve Dickson, Rachel Rosen and Kehinde Sorinmade (Chapter 8) 
contend that twenty-first-century borders have their own temporality. 
Many social scientists use the term ‘temporality’ to refer to the way 
in which we experience time, and how we organize our lives around 
those experiences and understandings of time. The temporality of 
borders for many racialized migrants could mean that your daily 
life is structured by concerns about debt repayments and the need 
to constantly keep up with bureaucratic requirements. The three 
co-authors transport us across the UK’s formal borders, setting us 
down at the school gates, where they demonstrate how the UK’s 
‘hostile environment’ erects borders in multiple places. 
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The ‘hostile environment’ is a UK Home Office policy introduced 
in 2012, representing some of the harshest immigration policies in 
Britain’s history, solidified through the 2014 and 2016 UK Immigra- 
tion Acts. Collectively, hostile environment policies suggest that 
jobs, benefits and services are the sole preserve of British subjects, 
where British subjects are constructed as white. In this chapter, the 
border is erected between migrant parents and their children’s 
education. 

Britain’s state schools are a local government entitlement for most 
residents; some families are also entitled to free school meals. Migrant 
parents whose passports are stamped ‘no recourse to public funds’ 
are often forced to pay for school meals, propelling them into more 
indebtedness to keep their children educated. Children become 
collateral, as debts incurred by migrant parents in one place must 
pay back debts in another place. Dickson, Rosen and Sorinmade 
redefine a modern British empire built on finance capital’s continued 
extraction of ‘other’ bodies. 

Carceral capitalism becomes literal when Christian Rossipal 
(Chapter 9) examines the US immigration detention system, itself 
a billion-dollar industry and an extension of the prison-industrial 
complex. In his chapter, carceral capitalism is manifested through 
both parasitic governance and predatory lending. Rossipal demon- 
strates that when undocumented migrants cross the US-Mexican 
border they soon encounter invisible borders of finance capital. 
Once detained, some migrants negotiate temporary ‘freedom’ through 
monetary bonds offered by immigration bond companies operating 
in a grey zone opened up by US public policy. Such zones are classic 
haunting territory, as Rossipal demonstrates in his analysis of 
immigration bond services and their disturbing appropriation of 
humanitarian language to promote predatory debt. 

All three ‘Borders’ chapters interrogate the complex symbiosis 
between private companies and nation-states to facilitate the flow 
of global capital through public dispossession. 
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‘The trust will pursue debt through all 
means necessary’ 


Kathryn Medien 


‘The Trust will pursue debt through all means necessary.’ This is 
the response that I received to a Freedom of Information Act (FOI) 
request that I submitted to a London-based NHS Trust. I had specifi- 
cally asked the Trust to ‘provide details of the Cost Recovery 
Programme, specifically how outstanding charges are enforced and 
recuperated by the hospital’. Their response, in many ways, encap- 
sulates the aggressive financialization of NHS secondary care for 
migrants in Britain. In 2015, later amended in 2017, the UK govern- 
ment introduced the National Health Service (Charges for Overseas 
Visitors) Regulations, which build on earlier legislation (1982, 2015) 
in order to place a statutory duty on secondary care NHS providers 
to establish whether a person is a lawful resident in the UK before 
providing them with treatment. Justified through narratives of ‘health 
tourism’ and austerity, hospitals now have a duty in law to check 
the immigration and residential status of all patients and make those 
who are deemed not ‘ordinary residents’ pay for their treatment at 
150% of the cost to the NHS. 

The introduction of these charges has led to the attendant creation 
of Overseas Visitor Manager posts in NHS trusts and the implementa- 
tion of an Overseas Visitor Cost Recovery Programme. Through a 
complex system of data gathering and sharing between the NHS 
and the Home Office, regulations stipulate that if any bills for NHS 
treatment over £500 are outstanding for two months, hospitals must 
pass on patient details to the Home Office. This will result in the 
likely refusal of any future visa applications and, in some cases, 
detention and deportation. Furthermore, in implementing the Cost 
Recovery Programme, NHS trusts employ third-party debt-collection 
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[Attach patient ID sticker here] 
North Middlesex University Hospital 


Pre-Attendance Form 


Why have I been asked to complete this form? 


NHS hospital treatment is not free to all. All hospitals have a legal duty to establish if patients are entitled to 
free treatment. Please complete this form to help us with this duty. A parent/guardian should complete the 
form on behalf of a child. On completing the form, you must read and sign the declaration below. 


Please complete this form in BLOCK CAPITALS 


|Family name/surname: | 
| First name/given name: | [Bateofbirth:| | | | | | |I) 


DECLARATION: TO BE COMPLETED BY ALL 


This hospital may need to ask the Home Office to confirm your immigration status to help us decide if you are 
eligible for free NHS hospital treatment. In this case, your personal, non-clinical information will be sent to the 
Home Office. The information provided may be used and retained by the Home Office for its functions, which 
include enforcing immigration controls overseas, at the ports of entry and within the UK. The Home Office may 
also share this information with other law enforcement and authorised debt recovery agencies for purposes 
including national security, investigation and prosecution of crime, and collection of fines and civil penalties. 

If you are chargeable but fail to pay for NHS treatment for which you have been billed, it may result in a 
future immigration application to enter or remain in the UK being denied. Necessary (non-clinical) personal 
information may be passed via the Department of Health to the Home Office for this purpose. 


DECLARATION: 
I have read and understood the reasons | have been asked to complete this form 


| agree to be contacted by the trust to confirm any details | have provided. 

I understand that the relevant official bodies may be contacted to verify any statement | have made. 

The information | have given on this form is correct to the best of my knowledge. 

| understand that if | knowingly give false information then action may be taken against me. This may 
include referring the matter to the hospital's local counterfraud specialist and recovering any monies due. 


1. ALL: PERSONAL DETAILS — Please answer all questions that apply to you 


Do you usually Ive in the UK? | Yes: NO: [Natora | 
Address in the UK: ae M 


home country 
Address OUTSIDE the UK; 


Employer telephone: 


Figure 7.1 A copy of an NHS Pre-Attendance Form received in response 
to a Freedom of Information Request submitted to a London NHS trust. 
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2. ALL: OFFICIAL DOCUMENTATION 
Please tell us which of the following documents you currently hold (check all that apply): 
O Current non-EU passport with valid entry visa > C M 
O Student visa O Visit visa 
O Asylum Registration Card (ARC) 


o Holiday/visit friends or family O On business. o To live here permanently 
O Towork O Tostudy To seek asylum 
O Other- please state: 


Ot live in another country O A holiday/to visit friends To work 
O | frequently commute (business/second home overseas) To study 
O Other—please state: 


4. ALL: GP DETAILS — /f you are registered with a GP in the UK 
[Sersueew name Address of GP surgery: 
[GP telephone: | o 
[NHS number: | o 


5. HEALTH OR TRAVEL INSURANCE DETAILS — /f the UK is not your permanent place of residency 


ives: © NO: [| Nameand address of insurance provider: 


6. EUROPEAN HEALTH INSURANCE CARD (EHIC) DETAILS — if you live in another EEA country 
Do you have a non-UK EHIC? | ves: Œ no: Œ _| Ifyes, please enter the data from your EHIC below: 
If you are visiting from another EEA 


country and do not hold a current EHIC, 
you 


7. STUDENT DETAILS — /f you have come to the UK to study 


If you have completed this form in the A&E department, please give it to a receptionist or nurse before leaving. 
If you are admitted to any ward or referred for further treatment outside the A&E department, charges may 
apply. Please expect to be interviewed by a member of our Overseas Visitors Team 


Figure 7.1 (cont.) 


agencies to recuperate healthcare debt ‘through all means necessary’. 
What does the Trust’s response tell us about the deepening relationship 
between finance capital, digital surveillance and internal border 
controls in Britain? In what ways does this regime of hostility and 
cost recovery represent a continuation of Britain’s colonial logics 


122 Borders 


of population governance in the aftermaths of empire — logics which 
are discussed in relation to the administration of British empire by 
Abdul Rahman (Chapter 6)? And how might we understand the 
introduction of NHS charges as operating as a lethal deterrent for 
certain racialized migrants who seek access to healthcare in Britain? 
Indeed, during the COVID-19 epidemic we have seen just how lethal 
a deterrent this can be.' 


Entanglements with empire: ‘making a fair contribution’ 


In order to fully understand the context within which the National 
Health Service (Charges for Overseas Visitors Regulations) (2015, 
2017) came about, it is important to situate this policy within Britain’s 
history of empire and colonialism, along with the racially exclusive 
development of Britain’s welfare state. Against notions that Britain 
is a postcolonial nation-state, Nadine El-Enany (2020: 3) has argued 
for an understanding of Britain as ‘a racially and colonially configured 
space in which the racialized poor are subject to the operation of 
internal borders and are disproportionately vulnerable to street and 
state racial terror’. Within this geography of ‘colonial space’, El-Enany 
charts how successive nationality and immigration Acts, including 
the 1948 British Nationality Act, 1965 Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 1971 Immigration Act and 1981 British Nationality Act, have 
redefined post-empire Britain in 